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Teach them 


on the typewriter 
they're most apt 
to use on the job! 


When a typewriter is easy to master, 
it builds confidence in a student 
quickly. Maybe that’s why year in, 
year out, more than half the type- 
writers bought for teachingare Royals. 


Easy is the keyword. Exclusive Magic" 
Margin continues to be the easiest to 
set of all margins. And Royals finger- 
balanced touch cuts down on finger 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 


fatigue—makes for easy stroking on 
the short finger keys. 


Another reason teachers prefer Royal 
is that they know a teaching type- 
writer must be sturdy, with little or 
no interruptions for repairs. Also, 
since Royal reliability is a byword in 
offices, students are apt to find a new 
Royal in their first office job. 


However, when service is needed, 
it’s there fast .. . Royal has more ser- 
vice points than any other typewriter 
manufacturer. This extraordinary de- 
pendability may explain why Royal 
Standards command the highest prices 
in the used-machine market. 


We'd like you to see for yourself 
how much this great machine can con- 


tribute to creative teaching. Won’t 
you call your nearest Royal Repre- 
sentative today? He'll arrange a free 
demonstration and classroom trial for 
you—at your convenience. 


This is Twin-Pak", Royal’s ex- 
clusive quick-changing ribbon 
that fingers never touch. 


standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturerof Typewriters. 


IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Give your students 


office experience... 


with free training aids from DITTO" 


“How it’s done in everyday business’”—that’s what the five 
training aids by DITTO, Inc. enable you to teach. Prepared 
by DITTO, Inc. in cooperation with the Foundation for 
Business Education, these aids give students practical train- 
ing in modern office procedures and modern-day duplication. 
Check them below, then mail the coupon for your free supply! 


“Copies—The Heart of Modern Business."’ A manual of office-styled 
dictation material, complete with interruptions and distractions typical 
of everyday office operations. Contains checking and straight-timed 


dictation material. 


“What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work."’ Con- 
tains pre-counted one-, five-, and 10-minute typing speed and accuracy 
tests, and rough-typed material for putting into final form. 


~ “Learning How to Operate a DITTO Brand Duplicator."' A five-lesson, 
self-teaching manual designed to help every student learn the operation 
of DITTO Direct Process Duplicators. 


Wall Chart—Duplicator Operating Instructions. A beautifully illustrated, 
step-by-step instruction wall chart. Helps students to produce good 
copies on first trial. 


For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching 
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Letterhead and Billhead Masters. Four letterhead and two billhead — 
designs pre-printed on DITTO Masterset®, ready for reproduction of 
as many as 300 or more copies for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 


DITTO BRAND DUPLICATORS SERVE A DUAL PURPOSE! 


. Use them in class to train students in duplicating—to teach 


them how to streamline paperwork problems found in every 
office. Use them to streamline the paperwork problems of 
your school: to handle reports, class assignments, and many 
other chores. DITTO Brand Duplicators turn out 120 clean 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, or drawn—up to 
five colors at a time, on any weight paper from 16-pound to 
card stock, any size paper from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14 inches. There’s 
a DITTO Brand Duplicator sized and priced to fit your school’s 
budget and requirements. For full details, mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC.— 5354 Pratt Ave.—Chicago 45, Illinois 
At no obligation, please... 
(CD Send FREE Training Aids by DITTO, Inc. 


(J Send additional information on DITTO DIRECT 
PROCESS (SPIRIT) DUPLICATORS 


(0 Arrange a DEMONSTRATION at my school 


Name, Title. 


School. 


Address. 
City. 
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The first name you think of in tape recorders 


PRESENTS 


THE 


EDUCATOR 


TAPE RECORDER INSTALLATION 


ee the design features most wanted by instructors 


OR 


\ 


SIMPLICITY 


e Completely integrated—all student 
controls on one unit. 

e Tamper-proof—all connections 
below panel top. 

e Instructor remains in charge. Student 
cannot accidentally erase lesson. 


e Automatic Gain Control insures 
perfect record volume level at all times. 


For additional information 
on this modern aid 
to better teaching, write: 


FLEXIBILITY 


e Dual track for listen/repeat. 
2-way communication. 

e Student paces himself with material 
fed by instructor. 

e Student can communicate with 
instructor, record conversation. 

e Instructor can — any student’s 
work at any time 


WEBCOR.. 


DURABILITY 


e Specific “‘classroom’’ design 
guarantees against obsolescence. 

e Heavy-duty construction for 
constant classroom use. 

e WEBCOR recorders have given 
reliable classroom service for years. 

e a pays for itself through 
long use. 


AUDIO TEACHING AIDS DEPT. 
5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVE. 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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LL teachers—elementary, secondary, and col- 

lege—teach teachers. For the better or the 
worse, the new teacher is as we—you and I—make 
him. Consciously and unconsciously, whether or 
not he has planned to become a teacher, a pros- 
pective teacher is influenced every day by what 
you and I do in our classrooms. Some stronger in- 
dividuals learn not to do rather than fo do, but a 
large majority, being more imitative than creative, 
imitate you and me. 

If you doubt this, have you, for example, 
watched a group of children change their style of 
handwriting to imitate some peculiarity of a 
teacher—perhaps a circle over the 2 instead of the 
customary dot, an extended ¢ crossing, or unusual 
capitals? Have you seen the written work of a class 
which customarily uses a forward-moving hand- 
writing style after it has been influenced by a 
dynamic teacher with a back-hand or perpendicular 
writing style? 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer Influence on manners and mannerisms are also 
traceable. Apparently, under pressure, I have a 
habit of putting my finger tips to my forehead. It 
is a dead giveaway of confusion, but when two or 
three machines go out of order at the same time or 
when too many questions are being asked by too 
many individuals at once—you know the feeling, 
I am sure. I only became aware that I was doing 
this when I found several of the students in a 
clerical practice class doing the same thing. As I 
asked individuals questions the first response — 
almost a reflex action—was a raised forearm with 
finger tips to the forehead. I was alert to their 
mannerisms because I was anxious to detect them; 
through their mannerisms, I became conscious of 
my own. What a shock to discover that I was 
creating a mannerism which they find as difficult 
to correct as I have. How much nose-pulling, head 
scratching, ear-twisting, penny jiggling are we as 
teachers responsible for and yet critical of ? 
Ideas are ‘“‘catching” too. In methods classes, 
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various teaching procedures are discussed and dif- 
ferent techniques are demonstrated. In the subject 
matter classes preceding or running concurrently 
with methods class, a variety of methods are used, 
sometimes with comment, as to why the method 
selected is considered advisable. With this as a 
background, the methods student is given a case 
and asked to select a method to cope with the class 
situation or to achieve the specified objective. With 
pride, many students with high school experience 
in the subject matter, point first to their high 
school experience as the bestj approach or solution 
regardless of the fact that'the same technique, 
method, or procedure has been used in college. The 
student with only college experience in the subject 
responds in terms of his actual class experience at 
the college. rather than in terms of his reading and 
research. Identification frequently seems to be 
made with the earliest and perhaps the longer 
personal experience. 


select? That our selection of important learnings 
is unimportant or boring to them? Which idea or 
attitude do we mean to share with budding 
teachers? 

What attitude will future teachers of business 
have toward variation in familiar procedure? Re- 
sistance to change has been well demonstrated in 
stenography. Do you recall the resistance to the 
functional method, to the use of the key, to the 
simplified system? There will be, I predict, re- 
sistance to Notehand. Many opportunities exist to 
experiment in business education—to vary proce- 
dure. Here are some situations in need of improve- 
ment—achievements in general business compared 
with the real purpose and value of the course; 
transcription ability of most stenographic students 
compared with the time spent in the study of 
stenography; drop-out rate in bookkeeping com- 
pared with the personal need of every citizen for 
an understanding of the subject; limited experi- 
mentation with abbreviated longhand systems for 


TEACHERS 


What, for instance, is the business teacher’s 
attitude toward the coming generation of business 
students. Over and over again, the words “slow,” 
“indifferent,” “unfit,” “incapable” are heard. And 
what is a rather general attitude toward these 
people? Hopeless and helpless in many cases. The 
idea that many students will not or can not learn 
and are therefore best ignored or endured is easily 
“caught” by the prospective teacher. Some business 
teachers are meeting the variations of abilities and 
attitudes with more imagination than others. These 
individuals are inspirational to the prospective and 
even to the new teacher, for success seen and felt 
in the classroom is much more helpful than the 
report of success in books. After all, do we, as ex- 
perienced teachers, mean the slower learners are 
incapable of learning or do we mean they cannot 
learn the informations and skills as we have always 
taught them? That they cannot learn as we like 
to teach, at the speed we enjoy teaching? That 
they cannot learn from the books we usually 
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notetaking compared with the personal needs of 
many prospective college students; the few success- 
ful work experience programs in both office and 
distributive education in spite of the known values 
of such programs. Prospective teachers who find 
leadership in these areas are fortunate indeed re- 
gardless of the level of the experience. 

Creative use of text materials, effective and 
efficient organization of class time, satisfactory 
relationships with students, faculty and commun- 
ity, an open mind and a career dedication or a lack 
of these are on parade before the prospective 
teacher every day. He is learning more than we 
realize, learning things which he will not read in 
books. 

Who teaches teachers? Let us not too readily 
hand the responsibility to the teachers’ colleges. 
Let us all be willing to admit our share. The only 
way to be even partially sure of better teaching 
tomorrow is to be conscious of and respond to the 
need for more inspirational teaching today. 


VERY year since 1925 I have heard about the 

wonders that research will do for business 
education. Thirty-five years later I see no likeli- 
hood of research being a significant answer, let 
alone the answer to the major problems of busi- 
ness education. Thousands of us have spent time 
producing or fostering studies that have little in- 
fluence on business education. What influence they 
may have often is unfortunate for they sometimes 
give us notions that we know what is not so. Their 
results are often guesswork or bias set up in 
quantified form to give the guise of meaningful 
evidence. 

Some of the leaders in business education are 
probably among the sinners in encouraging mean- 
ingless research, because they invite students to 
research the unresearchable. Criteria are measures 
of value which transcend objective evidence. We 
can and do have faith in values, but they are be- 
yond proof as to their soundness in scientific 
inquiry. We can determine consensus, that is what 
people think criteria should be. However, consen- 
sus is accumulation of opinion, and opinion may be 
and often is completely wrong. Yet we cannot 
count on this for consensus is occasionally close to 
being right. All we get is an average of opinion 
and possibly a measure of deviation from the 
usual, both meaningless in their determination of 
value. 

We often start with bias and then seek data 
which will give proof that our bias is justified. 
For example, we believe that business law should 
be taught to all, and then seek and can find a 
plethora of statements that business law is vitally 
important. The result of the effort is “proof” that 
business law is important for all. The job may be 
good or it may be poor propaganda, but it certainly 
is not research. 

Closely connected with this cause for the misuse 
of research is the interpretation of data to one’s 


Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 


own purpose. For example, some students found 
some elements of bookkeeping they were taught 
worth while. Therefore all bookkeeping is worth 
while for all students. 

Apart from these causes for the failure of re- 
search to be fruitful is the fact that the majority 
of students have neither the facilities, the skills, 
nor the funds for producing good research, even if 
they wanted to. They have no real motivation. 
They do want a master’s degree or a doctor’s de- 
gree and will produce anything that will be 
accepted as research as long as it achieves its pur- 
pose—providing them with the label they need. 

As an article in the New York Times for Feb- 
ruary 21, 1960' pointed out: 

“In this country, everybody, to quote Jimmy 
Durante, “wants to get into the act.”’ Research em- 
phasis in university training and the spreading thin 
of foundation grants to large numbers of aspirants 


are among the factors responsible for this. 


“The results of this democratization of research 
are amazing . . . a great deal of social science 
research is of questionable value. Many of these 
studies are replete with statistical tables, which has 
led an elder statesman to designate them as quan- 
tifications of the obvious. 

“To be sure, such studies have their advantages. 
They are safe for cautious sponsors, and to the 
intellectually gullible they convey an impression of 
scholarly exactness in areas in which it is doubtful 
if such exactness is possible.” 

Studies, done as learning projects and not pub- 
lished, are harmless. In fact, if well done and if 
the student recognizes the problems and limita- 
tions that he has encountered in his study, it may 
be quite useful to him as an individual. Such 
studies are dangerous when they are perpetrated 
on an unsuspecting public as research. 


*“Too Many College Teachers Don’t Teach,” Sunday Maga- 
zine Section, p. 74. 
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DAMNED_ 


We have had thousands, literally thousands, of 
studies that deal with the status of business edu- 
cation. Yet, at the present time we really do not 
know what is happening to business education. We 
do not know whether our enrollments are increas- 
ing relatively, or absolutely, or whether they are 
decreasing. In some states there is some evidence 
that enrollment is going down. In other states there 
is some evidence that some subjects are holding 
their own and even going up in enrollment. We do 
endless questionnairing and checking and reiterat- 
ing but when it comes to the showdown we do not 
know. 

What do we really know about business educa- 
tion in an actual sense of being produced by the 
results of meaningful research? In 1925 when I 
became concerned about business education the 
great to-do in typing was accuracy. We decided, 
not without some fair evidence, that an undue 
emphasis on accuracy can be harmful. Then, we 
had an orgy of speed for the sake of speed based 
on some studies which when carefully analyzed 
did not justify such reaction. When carried to the 
ridiculous, this trend was also absurd. 

We have hundreds of studies in the field of 
shorthand. Yet we really do not know how much 
shorthand skill is necessary for the beginning job. 
We recognize that the day of 180- to 200-words a 
minute has been eliminated and that the shorthand 
machine meets the limited need for such dictation 
speeds better that shorthand. We recognize that 
for many many years people who have graduated 
from high school have been able to get jobs with 
80 words a minute—good jobs, too, and many with 
less than 80 words have been quite successful on 
the job. Yet, we demand from our graduates, in 
theory at least, 100, 120 words a minute. What 
evidence do we have for this demand? How com- 
plete a system of shorthand do we need? We have 
had more complete complex systems of shorthand, 
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and we have less complex systems of shorthand 
than now prevail. The changes were not made in 
terms of research, but in terms of expediency. Why 
don’t we have better studies? Partly because we 
don’t have the courage to step into this dangerous 
area and partly because it takes more money than 
most of us have available. It may be we are too 
lethargic about this question because we do not 
want to know; because we want to keep things 
as they are. 

Should we want real research that will give us 
answers to meaningful problems? Of course we 
should. Should we want more research that is well 
done, that is accurate and valid? Of course we 
should. However, research in education must be 
structured, well done, adequately financed, and I 
am inclined to think that it must be done pri- 
marily in the field of general education with the 
application being made in the field of business 
education. In the meantime, by all means have 
graduate students and undergraduates, too, share 
actual experience in working with data and ex- 
perimentalizing in the classroom. It is wonderful 
motivation, but let us not assume that this type of 
study produces results which can be applied by 
other‘teachers except as indices of what may work 
for them. Business education is only incidentally a 
science: primarly it is an art and a philosophy. 

There is a place for research in business educa- 
tion—real research. It will not solve the problems 
of business education, but it will serve as a basis 
for working toward some solutions. However, such 
research must have purpose in itself, not merely 
securing of a degree. It must be done by competent 
people, with adequate funds, and something more 
than a mere accumulation of quantifications. Most 
important it must be concerned with securing 
answers to important questions which can be solved 
by the types of research we know how to perform. 
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NE of the most significant rea- 

sons for the success of the 
American business organization is 
its ability to bring its product to the 
attention of large numbers of poten- 
tial consumers. Business education 
might do well to emulate this prac- 
tice in an era where so many forces 
are competing for the best of our 
nation’s students. 

We can no longer afford to sit back 
and be satisfied merely to do a com- 
petent job of teaching our classroom 
subjects. One of the most urgent jobs 
facing the business educator is stimu- 
lating interest in the business curricu- 
lum as early as possible in the 
secondary school. 


Value of the Business Play 


An effective means of accomplish- 
ing this task is through the medium 
of appropriate plays and skits which 


_ depict the excitement and drama of 


the business world. Too many 
younger people view the business 
world as a static and routine field. We 
in business education have an obliga- 
tion to correct this misconception. 
Today the capable employee enjoys 


from business classes wherever posst- 
ble. 

3—Recruit sufficient non-acting 
members as vigorously as possible— 
The success of the production may 
hinge on the efforts expended in pre- 
paring or procuring stage scenery, 


obtaining costumes, advertising and 


promoting the play, holding re- 


‘hearsals and a multitude of other 


tasks, which are as important as the 
dramatic efforts of the group. These 
tasks need the participation of active 
and interested students. 

4—Delegate specific tasks, duties, 
and responsibilities to each member 
of the group—Appropriate attention 
should be given to insure that each 
member of the staff has a meaningful 
role in the over-all production. Such 
positions as stage hands, assistant 
directors and producers, script clerks, 
lighting crews, and publicity staffs 
provide ample opportunity for every 
student volunteering for the staff. 

5—Hold rehearsals in a business- 
like manner—Have each member 
sign an attendance roster upon 
reporting to rehearsal. Schedule 
rehearsals for a specific time period 


SELL Business 


vast opportunities for a career that is 
both challenging and rewarding. 


Producing the Business Play 


In producing a business play there 
are several simple rules which can do 
much to insure its success. Among 


“these are: 


1—Choose a play with extreme 
care—There are many values to be 
sought in an undertaking of this type. 
Sheer entertainment values should 
not be overlooked or underestimated. 
The secondary school student will go 
more than half-way in showing 
appreciation, as an audience, for any 
element of comedy or drama present 
in the play. 

2—Use business students wherever 
possible—Since this is under- 
taking for the benefit of the business 
department, try to keep it entirely 
within the department. The cast and 
production staff should be recruited 
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and try to adhere to this schedule. 
Make every minute count. 

6—Stimulate competition for vari- 
ous acting roles—Hold off awarding 
various acting roles until shortly be- 
fore dress rehearsal. This may 
engender a spirit of constructive 
competition among the cast. Try to 
make decisions a group function. 
Utilize the group (or at least the 
more active and able members) to 
make important decisions, such as 
awarding of acting roles. 

7—Utilize business classes for 
dress rehearsals and tryout perform- 
ances—This will give the cast a 
chance to polish their performances 
before presenting the play to the 
entire student body. 


“The Business World in Action" 


The following play was produced 
by the Business Club of my school, 
and was received enthusiastically by 


Educatio 


1. William Elenko 
Port Washington High School 
Port Washington, New York 


the student body. Its objectives were 
to entertain, inform and_ provide 
guidance for the stimulation of inter- 
est in the business curriculum. Much 
of the dialogue was not wholly 
memorized by the cast, but was read 
from scripts which were part of the 
stage setting. It has a running time 
of approximately 25 minutes and can 
easily be produced with a minimum 
of three or four rehearsals. 
THE BUSINESS WORLD IN ACTION 
Cast of Characters 


President, Henry T. Hardworker ; 
Chief Accountant, Frank Factual; 
Star Salesman, Carl Crisp; Poor 
Salesman, Earl Easygoing ; Secretary 
to President, Miss Irma Initiative; 
Typist and File Clerk, Miss Flora- 
belle Fussy; Telephone Operator, 
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the difference between good and bad selling." 


the general office. It will show the 
activity of the typist, secretary and 
telephone operator. Each will demon- 
strate what constitutes good and bad 
business behavior and their role in 
the business organization. 

The third scene shows the execu- 
tive in action. We will see how the 
decisions of the executive affect the 
overall business operation. We will 
see the executive in action, making 
important decisions. In the end we 
learn that the employee is the most 
important part of the business world. 

The stage can easily be arranged 
to accommodate the entire action with 
one setting. The president’s desk and 
accountant’s chair should be off to the 
extreme side of the stage and prefer- 
ably in front of the curtain. The sales 
showroom converts to the office by 
placing several typewriter’s on the 
desks and adding a file cabinet and 
switchboard. 


Introduction by Moderator 


Welcome to the Business Club 
presentation of “The Business World 
In Action.” We of the High 


way to describe a business organiza- 
tion. A team, where everyone has his 
part to keep the ball moving toward 
the goal line and score a touchdown. 
That is the secret of successful busi- 
ness; keep scoring touchdowns, all 
day, every day. 

We shall show you how each mem- 
ber of the team, in various jobs, does 
his bit to keep the complex wheels of 
business constantly turning. I am 
sure that you will see the drama and 
excitement that is always present in 
the world of business. We will learn 
that going to the office is no ordinary 
drab routine. 

We will show you how the good 
salesman uses every means at his 
command to accomplish the important 
job of selling the product. You will 
see the difference between good and 
poor salesmanship, the difference be- 
tween live and listless business be- 
havior. You will see the president of 
the firm shoulder great responsibility 
every moment of the day. Notice how 
the office staff plays their important 
roles in keeping the business ship on 
an even keel. 

Yes, everyone on this team is im- 


THROUGH DRAMATICS 


"One of the most urgent jobs facing the 
business educator is stimulating interest 
in the business curriculum as early as 
possible in the secondary school.” 


Miss Clara Crabb; Customers, Mr. 
Paul Purchase, head buyer, Bigwell 
Auto Company and Mr. Herman 
Hardman, owner Hardman Auto 
Stores. 
Production Staff 
Note: List here the names of 
the Moderator, Assistant Producer, 
Assistant Director, Script Clerk, 
Stagehands, Lighting Crew, Pub- 
licity and Promotion Staff. 


The play has three main scenes. 
The first scene will portray the activ- 
ity in the salesroom. It shows the 
difference between good and poor 
selling. It will dramatize the excite- 
ment and interest that is part of the 
salesman and his job. 

The second scene takes place in 
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School Business Club would like to 
show you a side of life that we think 
you will find interesting and quite 
exciting. Our purpose in presenting 
this program is twofold: First, we 
would like to have you think about 
the not too distant day when many of 
you will assume a place in this excit- 
ing and absorbing world of business, 
and secondly, we would like all of 
you to give some thought to prepar- 
ing yourself, through education, for 
the vast opportunities that exist for 
the well trained business employee. 
We shall present a typical day in 
the business life of the Universal 
Auto Supply Company. The Univer- 
sal Auto Supply Company is a whole- 
sale distributor of auto supplies, parts 
and equipment. We will take you 
right into the busy home offices of 
this company one Monday morning, 
and let you see the entire business 
team in operation. A team is the best 


portant. And now let us all enter this 
exciting world of business. As we 
open the curtain, we are in the Presi- 
dents’ office. He is discussing the 
vital affairs of the company with his 
chief accountant and office manager, 
on this busy Monday morning. 


1st Scene—The President's Office 

Pres: Well, Frank, here it is another 
Monday morning and I’ve worked 
all weekend on these reports we 
must make to the Board of Direc- 
tors'on Wednesday. 

CuieF Acct.: You certainly have ‘to 
work long hours when you become 
president. I often wonder how you 
do it, sir. 

Pres.: Mainly because I have to. I 
know how much the stockholders, 
the employees, and our customers 
depend upon our company doing a 

. top-notch job. That adds up to a 
lot of responsibility. Some of the 
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secret is in enjoying your work. 
That’s very important no matter 
what you do in life. Now, Frank, 
I would like to discuss with you 
some of the more important and 
pressing problems of our company. 
First, our sales have been good, 
better than last year as you can see 
on that graph, but they should be 
better. I’ve studied various busi- 
ness reports of our competitors and 
I know we can do better than we 
are doing with our sales. The auto- 
mobile industry is the most import- 
ant industry in this country. 
Directly or indirectly it employs 
one out of every seven people 
working in all occupations. Now, 
what is the caliber of our sales 
staff? I don’t want pencil pushers, 
I want people who can think on 
their feet. I want people who can 
make difficult sales—people with 
enthusiasm, sincerity, and vitality. 

Cuter Acctr.: Well sir, suppose we 
just open this door to the sales- 
room and watch our salesmen in 
action. 

Pres. : An excellent idea. Here comes 
Mr. Paul Purchase, he’s the head 
buying agent for one of the largest 
auto supply firms in the country. 
Let’s watch and see how Mr. Easy- 
going, our salesman handles him. 

Company Showroom 

(Mr. Easygoing has his feet up on a 

chair and is on the telephone as Mr. 

Purchase enters—He is absorbed in 

his conversation . . . 

Mr. Purcuase: Excuse me, sir, I 
represent . 

EasyGornc: (does not rise, turns 
and throws a sales catalogue to Mr. 
Purchase) “Take a seat bud, here’s 
our catalogue, see if there’s any- 
thing that looks good to you, (con- 
tinues talking on the telephone) 
“Listen baby, I’d sure like to make 
a date with you for this Saturday 
night—You know you'll be going 
out with the star salesman of the 
Universal Auto Company, Yes, I 
can dance the cha cha. Why they 
call me the big daddy of the dance 
floor. What kind of guy do you 
want me to get for your girl 
friend ?—Well let me see what I can 
do, I’ll make a few calls to my 
friends and call you back in an 


hour. So long doll. (turns to Mr. 
Purchase who has been patiently 
reading the sales catalogue all this 
time) “See anything you like, 
Jack? Now where did I put my 
order pad? 

Mr. PurcHase: What is the length 
of guarantee you offer on your 
tires? 

EasyGoinc: Well, you get the guar- 
antee packed in the shipment after 
you buy. I’m not sure if its either 
twelve or twenty months. Or is it 
eighteen months? Anyway once 
you buy, you can find out when 
you open the shipment. 

Mr. Purcuase: About these seat 
covers, what styles and colors do 
you carry? 

EasyGoInGc: (scratches his head) 
Now let me see, I think we have a 
solid gray and a scotch plaid pat- 
tern which is quite popular. 

Mr. Purcuase: Can you let me have 
five hundred gray nylon sets for 
the lower priced cars? 

EasyGoING: (examines inventory 
sheets) I’m not sure. I think we 
only have two hundred in stock 
right now. I can sell you those. 

Mr. PurcnaseE: I really need five 
hundred to stock all our stores 
immediately. How soon can you 
get the other three hundred sets? 

Easycoinc: order them and let 
you know when they come in. 

Mr. PurcHaseE: Well, I’ve got to run 
along now, why don’t you let me 
know when you have five hundred 
sets available and I will see if we 
are still in the market for them at 
that time. Goodbye. 

EAsyGoING: (goes to phone—thumbs 
through his address book—dials) 
Hello, Tony? Boy, do I have a 
good deal for you, a real doll . . . 

President's Office 

Pres.: My goodness, that was terri- 
ble. Make a note to transfer Mr. 
Easygoing to the telephone order 
departrhent. He’ll be a lot happier 
there with the telephone constantly 
in his hand. He might even find 
time to talk to a customer occa- 
sionally. He showed no initiative 
and not much interest. 


‘Curer Acct.: Say, here comes a 


really tough customer, Mr. Herman 
Hardman. We never sell him much 
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merchandise and he has a terrible, 
nasty personality. I see our bright 
young salesman Carl Crisp is going 
to serve him. 

2nd Scene—The Showroom 

Mr. HarpMan: You there, boy, are 
you a salesman? 

Crisp: Yes sir, at your service, how 
may I help you? 

Mr. HarpMan: You will probably 
try to rob me like all the others but 
I do need merchandise for my 
stores. I’m interested in buying 
automobile batteries, nothing else, 
so don’t try to high pressure me. 

Crisp: Yes sir. We carry the finest 
brand of auto batteries. The Husky 
auto battery, guaranteed by our 
firm for four years of dependable 
service. Perhaps you’ve seen their 
nation wide advertising campaign? 

Mr. HarpMan: Yes, I suppose so. 
But aren’t they expensive? 

Crisp: We feel that getting stalled in 
the winter weather is expensive. 
Isn’t trouble free driving with the 
best battery on the market worth a 
dollar or two more? 

Mr. HarpMAN: Well, if you put it 
that way—let me have five hundred 
of each size for my stores. 

Crisp: Before I write the sales order, 
may I ask you how long you 
usually have to keep that number 
of batteries on hand before selling 
them ? 

Mr. HarpMan: About six months 
or more, why? 

Crisp: There is just a chance that 
they may lose some of their power 
if they stay dormant that length of 
time. Let me send you two hun- 
dred and fifty now and call you in 
three months about the remainder. 
We would not like you to stock 
anything but the freshest and most 
powerful batteries when you buy 
from Universal. 

Mr. HarpMan: That is very thought- 
ful of you, thinking of my interest. 
(holds up sales catalogue) Now let 
me see, son, what else do I need. 

_ I really have a large order to place, 
and you’re the kind of man I like 
to do business with. 

President's Office 

Pres. : (after observing entire scene) 
That’s more like it. Make a note to 
promote Carl Crisp to section sales 


manager. He’s the kind of man 
who can think on his feet. Now 
about those change of prices. I 
would like to send the entire field 
sales force an immediate telegram. 
(rings for his Secretary) 

Pres.: Miss Initiative, we shall have 
to raise our prices on the Apex 
Company Auto merchandise we 
carry, effective this Wednesday. I 
would like you to send a telegram 
to each of our salesmen throughout 
the country. Here are all the fig- 
ures. (hands her papers) 

Secy.: (Examines papers—pauses ) 
I wonder if I might send this in- 
formation in a night letter tele- 
gram? Inasmuch as this is only 
Monday and the telegrams do not 
have to reach our salesmen until 
Wednesday we shall be able to take 
advantage of the much cheaper 
night letter telegram rate. We shall 
also be able to take advantage of 
the fact that we can send many 
more words in the night letter tele- 
gram. i 

Pres.: That’s a splendid idea, Miss 
Initiative, you certainly know how 
to keep the company’s expenses 
down. 

(Secy. leaves with papers—President 

turns to Chief Accountant) 

Pres. : There is a girl who is an asset 

to any business firm. She takes a 
sincere and wholehearted interest 
in her job. Make a note to give her 
a special bonus, when we close the 
books in June. She has earned it 
many times over. 
To turn to another matter, I have 
been alarmed at the rising costs of 
maintaining our delivery trucks. 
The cost is increasing every year. 
Insurance, gasoline, repairs, con- 
tinuous service and the rapid way 
they wear out are becoming a tre- 
mendous burden for our company. 
I had no idea of the large amount 
of money it takes to purchase and 
maintain the automobile these days. 
I have studied your report, recom- 
mending the possibility of renting 
delivery trucks, and have invited 
Mr. Spring to have lunch with us, 
this afternoon. 

Acct.: Isn’t Mr. Spring the gentle- 
man who rents the use of his 
trucks? 
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Pres.: Yes, that is right. We shall 
meet him in a few minutes at the 
Mayfair Restaurant and listen to 
his proposition. In fact I think we 
should leave now. 

3rd Scene—The General O ffices 

Typist: (is quite upset—has several 
papers on her desk—desk is in 
absolute disorder—sees the presi- 
dent’s secretary Miss Irma Initia- 
tive enter) Oh, Irma, I'll never 
get anything finished. Just look at 
this mess. I put the carbon paper in 
the typewriter on the wrong side 
and now you need a mirror to read 
the letter. I have to type twenty 
more copies of this letter and en- 
velopes, too. Oh, why didn’t I pay 
more attention to my teachers in 
school? I wish 1 were back in 
school right now, I’d really try to 
learn something. 

Secy.: Now, Florabelle, stop press- 
ing the panic button. Let’s solve 
this problem in a calm and collected 
manner. If you had examined this 
letter more carefully you would 
have noticed its only a form letter 
and can be duplicated easily by 
typing just one stencil. Problem 
number two is also quite simple. 
Instead of typing twenty different 
envelopes, fold the letter and 
use cellophane window envelopes. 
(hands her a stencil and envelopes) 
Now, its just as simple as ABC. 

Typist: Oh, Irma you’re just won- 
derful. It’s no wonder you got 
straight A’s in school. 

Secy.: Getting good marks in school 
is mainly a result of willingness to 
earn them. I think school was the 
happiest part of my whole life. I’m 
going to lunch. I suggest you have 
your lunch soon and start this work 
refreshed. (leaves) 

Typist: (to switchboard operator) 
Wasn’t that clever of Irma helping 
me out of all my problems? 

Switcu Bp. Oper.: Ha, she’s not so 
great. Always playing the big shot. 
I’ve been here longer than her and 
nobody gives me the credit I de- 
serve. 

Typist: Oh, you’re just an old crab. 
Everybody’s always wrong and 
you're right. I'll leave you to your 
own miserable company. I’m going 
to lunch. (exits) 


Switcu Bp. Oper. : (answers board) 
Hello there, Mabel, yes the coast is 
clear. Everybody has gone to lunch 
and we can talk as long as we want 
to. Mabel, I can’t understand why 
they don’t promote me. I’ve been 
here longer than any girl in the 
office. They never give me the 
credit I deserve. Oh I know I’m 
late now and then. Yeah, Mabel, I 
know I was out for quite a while 
last year. I know I wasn’t sick, but 
you know how it is, getting up so 
early and riding that darned sub- 
way. I sure wish I could get mar- 
ried soon. They just don’t appre- 
ciate me here. Hold it a minute 
Mabel ; some jerk keeps flashing for 
a call. (pulls out cord, plugs in) 
Yeah, this is the Universal Auto 
Company. No, everybody’s out to 
lunch. Wanna leave a message? 
No. Okay. (plugs Mabel in) Hello 
Mabel, listen. Do you want to go to 
the Paramount with me tomorrow 
morning? I know I was out two 
days last week, but we all get lots 
of sick leave time off here-—Hold 
it Mabel—they keep interrupting 
me with business calls — Oh, 
Mabel, if they would only promote 
me. 


The President's Office 


Pres.: Well, Frank what did you 
think of Mr. Spring’s offer? 


Acct. : I would recommend we accept 
it. According to my figures it would 
save the company approximately 
twenty-six thousand dollars a year 
to rent our delivery trucks rather 
than buy them. 


Pres.: That’s exactly the way I feel. 
It’s only due to your thorough and 
excellent report that we can take 
advantage of this opportunity. A 
business company is only as good as 
its employees. In the final analysis 
it is the human being that counts. 
Business is made up of many 
things, but the employee is the core 
of the company. The interest, en- 
thusiasm, and teamwork of people 
working together make a business 
successful. The business world 
offers great rewards for those who 
are willing to prepare themselves to 
serve. 

THE END 


THE BUSINESS 


Marjory C. Higham 
National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


HAT public relations factors 
must the teacher possess and 
demonstrate in order to motivate and 
stimulate students to prepare them- 
selves to perform in business in a 
manner that will lead them to suc- 


cess and continued employment 
rather than failure and uncertain em- 
ployment ? 

The phrase “public relations” is 
used in many different ways in busi- 
ness. Public relations departments in 
business are concerned with creating 
a favorable company or corporate 
image based upon the company’s 
quality of product or service, its ad- 
vertising, its public service to the com- 
munity. This image is created by the 
company as a unit as well as by the 
people who work for the company, 
and by the manner the company is 
represented by employees to relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances. Every 
employee is very much a public rela- 
tions person for the company on and 
off the job. 


* Public Relations Quotient. 
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“Success is seldom just a matter of 
knowledge—it’s a matter of human 
sympathy and human understanding.” 


Mrs. Higham, Assistant to the Director of 
Training, National Bank of Detroit, dis- 
cussing the month’s training schedule with 
Robert R. Zeiger, Supervisor of Skill 
Training. 


This interpretation could then be 
translated in terms of the business 
teacher to mean that our PRQ in- 
cludes the actions and interactions of 
the teacher with students in and out 
of the classroom, and with staff, rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances out- 
side the classroom. 

Also, in business, we use the words 
to mean the way the company, 
through employees, communicates by 
personal contact, telephone or letter 
with customers and prospects. Any- 
one coming in contact with an em- 
ployee, on or off the job, is, in es- 
sence, a prospect. 

In addition to these definitions, 
the word human relations is often 
used interchangeably with public re- 
lations. Actually, in order to have 
good public relations, we need good 
human relations. Good human rela- 
tions only result from good employee 
(teacher-student relations 


relations 
in our situation). 


PRQ Factors for Successful Teachers 


What then are the PRQ factors 
for success as business teachers? 
Robert N. Hilkert, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia had a few ideas on this sub- 
ject in his article in the July-August 
issue of Personnel Journal. 

Mr. Hilkert believes that the most 
important factor is the teacher’s 
knowledge of and respect for the 
rights of students. He also points 
out a few of these fundamental 
rights : 

1. The right of every student to 
be treated as an individual and re- 
spected as a person. 

2. The right of the student for 
recognition for his contribution to the 
common good of the class. 

3. The right of every student to 
develop and make use of his highest 
capabilities. 

4. The right of every student to 
fairness and justice in all his rela- 
tionships with teachers. 


The teacher must know his students 
just as a boss must know his people. 
We need to know what makes people 
want to do their best and then act 
in the full light of this knowledge. 
To get people to do their best we 
must have acceptance. How do we 
get that acceptance? We must demon- 
strate that we have a genuine under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
basic rights of the student (as listed 
earlier) and indicate clearly that we 
live by these beliefs. 

Look Magazine in April this year 
said of Casey Stengel, 68-year old 
manager and boss of the New York 
Yankees, who helped his team win 9 
pennants and 7 world series, “he 
growls and wheedles and insults. Un- 
til the last out, he suffers. His big- 
gest job is human relations. He steers 
a hard crew of individualists who are 
very proud professionals—so Casey 
must juggle egos as he juggles line- 
ups.” 

_ Hans Rosenhaupt, National Direc- 
tor of the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation, Princeton, 
N. J. says in the New York Times 
of April 12 that the modern adapters 
of the play “My Fair Lady” have 
surpassed Shaw who had seen only 
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one ingredient of the great teacher— 
that of complete absorption in his 
subject. They recognized the critical 
importance of a human bond be- 
tween teacher and student. He says, 
“To be sure, teachers can’t marry all 
their students, but they can, they 
must treat them as fellow men, as 
Higgins does when he abruptly sits 
near Eliza to open her eyes to the 
beauty and majesty of the English 
language. Much of the current writ- 
ing about education treats of students 
as passive clay to be sculpted by us 
teachers, and, like Higgins at first, is 
concerned only with the goal to be 
achieved.” 

There are other factors of import- 
ance that I believe should be part of 
our PRQ. Surely, we cannot have 
good human relations without good 
communications — making ourselves 
clearly understood to our students. 
We need to have a genuine interest in 
our students and they need to feel 
this interest. In all relations with 
people, tact and timing are very im- 
portant. I would like to mention as 
important and necessary factors, 
Stu- 
dents as well as friends and fam- 
ily need to feel that we are extending 
ourselves toward them and that we 
do react (positively if possible) to 
them. Another great human quality 
necessary for us to have is patience 
—this you all know well. Along with 
this we must be at all times optimistic 
regardless of our own feelings and 
regardless of any hopelessness we 
may feel. This means we will smile, 
have bright and cheerful expres- 
sions on our faces regardless of our 
trials and tribulations. This optimism 
and brightness will be catching and 
_ you will find the general tone of your 
classroom will be better. 

Business teachers must be busi- 
nesslike in approach and dress. We 
never talk “down” but “with” our 
students. We must expect them to do 
well and to work hard. Crawford W. 
Greenewalt, President of du Pont 
had some thoughts on this in his 
article in the December 1958 issue 
of Think when he stated that, “there 
is a close analogy between good man- 
agement (and all managers must be 
trainers) and good manners . . . good 


warmth and_ responsiveness. 
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manners are built on consideration, 
on unselfishness, and on unfailing 
courtesy.” 

A film strip we use in our public 
relations training states that the im- 
portant factors in good Public Rela- 
tions are, courtesy, friendliness, in- 
terest and knowledge. 


PRO Factors for Successful Employees 

Now that we have discussed the 
important factors of our PRQ, what 
are the public relations factors 
students need to develop? Which are 
required by business of employees 
to be hired? Which are required by 
business of employees for upgrading 
and promotion ? 

Of first importance, I believe, is 
for students to be able to express 
themselves well and in good English 
—orally, person to person, by tele- 
phone, and by letter. Again, this ties 
in with our earlier thought that good 
public relations is dependent upon 
good communications. We find that 
at the interviewing level many stu- 
dents are unable to express them- 
selves, are unable to tell why they 
applied to the bank for work, what 
types of jobs they are interested in, 
what types of jobs they believe they 
are qualified for and why. Students 
need to realize that they must sell 
themselves first and that they must 
not sell themselves short. We want 
them to tell us what they want to do 
and what they believe they can do. 

Other factors of importance are 
enthusiasm, control of emotions and 
tact. Students’ personalities and 
the impressions they create are de- 
pendent upon their dress and groom- 
ing. If their dress is businesslike 
and their grooming neat, they will 
have more poise and confidence. At 
the interview and on the job, willing- 
ness is an extremely important pub- 
lic relations factor to project. Stu- 
dents need to be straightforward, 
honest, able to admit mistakes and 
not afraid to be wrong. It takes 
courage to fail. Learning can result 
from mistakes; we must help young 
people realize that there is nothing 
wrong with making an honest mis- 
take. 

Another factor I would like to 
stress (which I believe applies to 


teachers as well as students and em- 
ployees) is responsiveness. Young 
people must react (positively, if pos- 
sible) during the interview, during 
in-service training and on the job. I 
recall an incident which points up 
how important this is. During an 
interview with a prospective stenog- 
rapher, I spoke to the young lady 
for about ten minutes. During the 
complete interview, although I smiled 
and attempted to appeal to her, she 
did not move a muscle in her face 
for at least five minutes. No matter 
what topic of discussion or what 
method of approach I made, she did 
not react at all. As a result, although 
she had excellent stenographic skills 
and excellent appearance she was not 
hired. I learned that she did not re- 
act to the initial interviewer or others 
with whom she came in contact dur- 
ing the preliminary interview. Had 
this young person been shy and re- 
tiring, I believe we would have been 
sympathetic and believed that with 
help and experience the shyness 
could be overcome. However, this 
passiveness, lack of responsiveness, 
or indifference, whichever it was, 
seemed to indicate an attitude prob- 
lem. Whether this was true or not, 
we nevertheless felt that we could 
not take a chance. 

In addition to all the factors men- 
tioned, of real importance are 
warmth, sympathy, and I have even 
noted lovingness. Persons with these 
qualities generally are more success- 
ful because their public relations at- 
titude is built on courtesy, friendli- 
ness, sympathy, and consideration. 


PRO Weaknesses 

I thought you might like to know 
what are some of the public relations 
weaknesses in employees. I have 
taken as an example the remarks by 
managers and officers on our secre- 
tarial appraisals. We have approxi- 
mately 188 stenographers and secre- 
taries in the bank and they are ap- 
praised every six months until they 
have been on a particular assignment 
for two years and then they are ap- 
praised only once a year thereafter. 
These appraisals assist us in identi- 
fying our training needs for stenog- 
raphers and secretaries and assist us 
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in our recommendations for upgrad- 
ing. Some of the comments are as 
follows : 

Temperamental 

Oversensitive 

Easily upset 

Lacking in assurance 

Lacking in finesse 

Domineering 

Not always joyful 
You may smile at the last mentioned 
weakness but it does give us an in- 
dication that stenographers who are 
sad and generally unhappy are not as 


desirable to have around as those’ 


with bright optimistic outlooks. 

A few more of these weaknesses, 
in the words of our managers, are: 

Lacks courtesy with fellow work- 
ers 

Her manner at first seems un- 
friendly 

Shows her displeasure and im- 
patience 

Lacks enthusiasm 

Uncooperative on occasion 

Sometimes independent 

Indifferent 

Very reserved 

Immature 

Abrupt 

Shy 

Teaching PRO Skills 


Now that we have discussed the 
public relations factors that we need 
to have—as well as the factors im- 
portant for employees—the question 
comes up, “Can human relations 
skills be taught?” I believe that they 
can be—to an extent, anyway, if the 
desire is there. 

Last year we had the experience of 
attempting to do this very thing. We 
held classes for our special police, 
receptionists and tour guides to orien- 
tate them to our new building and to 
encourage a better customer relations 
approach. The combination of giving 
our own police and receptionists ad- 
vance knowledge about the new 
building and alerting them again to 
the important role they play in our 
customer relations brought results. 
The tour guides were hired speci- 
fically for this work and in forty 
hours were required to learn about 
the bank, departmental functions, 
and locations in the new building. 
While this group was highly selected 
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for appearance, personality and abil- 
ity to speak, we nevertheless felt 
that emphasis on the public relations 
aspect should be given throughout 
the training program. It is very 
gratifying to us that our tour guides 
have responded and have expressed 
sincere pleasure working with people. 
The warmth and cordiality of their 
manner has been commented upon 
most favorably by our guests. Dur- 
ing a very busy time, we found it 
necessary to call upon other em- 
ployees who had not had any train- 
ing to act as “greeters.” While in the 
most part they were extremely cor- 
dial when approached by the custom- 
ers, we did note that our people who 
had received training were more re- 
sponsive and anticipated customers 
needs by going forward to the cus- 
tomers and offering assistance rather 
than waiting for the customer to ap- 
proach them. 

If these skills can be taught, what 
methods can we use to help students 
learn public relations skills? At all 
times and without exception we, as 
teachers and trainers, must set the 


‘ example and practice good public re- 


lations. We need to help students 
realize the importance to themselves 
of learning public relations skills. We 
must present the realistic approach 
that in business success is impossible 
without these skills, and that these 
skills are basic requirements for hir- 
ing. As mentioned earlier, we need 
to promote more opportunities for 
students to speak, act and to do. We 
need to promote good listening 
habits as well. 

In addition to speaking, doing, and 
listening well, it is of real importance 
for students to learn good reading 
habits. We should let students know 
that they have a responsibility to 
learn. Mr. Hilkert of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia whom 
I quoted earlier felt very strongly 
about the trainees’ responsibility in 
the learning process. He wrote in the 
September Personnel Journal, “Why 
shouldn’t those ‘in training’ do a lot 
of reading—instead of having it all 
digested by portrayals on flannel 
boards, strip films, and movies? 
Visual aids are most often aids to 
learning—but isn’t it often true that 


they are also props for the lazy?” 

We can assist students to learn 
human relations skills by having more 
projects. One such project might be 
for each student to interview some- 
one in industry about types of jobs 
and report his findings to the class. 
Through reporting on projects, stu- 
dents will learn from their emotional 
experiences. They will become aware 
that learning hurts, but that it has 
its rewards. Another method used in 
business which also provides emo- 
tional experiences for students is 
role playing. We find this partic- 
ularly helpful in our telephone tech- 
nique training. We use the Tele- 
trainer or similar equipment whereby 
all students in the class can hear 
both sides of the conversation for 
each telephone call. Each student has 
the opportunity to practice and 
demonstrate to others how to prop- 
erly communicate by telephone. 

Wilbert Scheer of Blue Cross — 
Blue Shield says in Office Executive 
(May 1959) that motivations in 
business are no longer fear, or fringe 
benefits, which are now conditions of 
employment. Tomorrow’s motivatioti 
will be leadership. The manager of 
tomorrow will be the kind of person 
others want to follow for he will 

1. Set a good example 

2. He will be competent—but con- 
siderate, fair, understanding 

3. His success in motivating others 
will not depend on what he says or 
what he does but in what he believes. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave 
with you, two unaswered questions 
for your thought. 

1. What objectives of the teacher 
and goals of the student can be 
reached by practicing good human 
relations in all we do and say in our 
contacts with students ? 

2. How important is the use of 
good human relations by the teachers 
in the classroom—or why a high 
PRQ for business teachers? 

My experience in business and in 
working with new employees in 
business leads me to agree with Mr. 
Greenewalt of du Pont that 

“Success is seldom just a matter 

of knowledge—it’s a matter of 

human sympathy and human 
understanding.” 
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WRITING 
SHORTHAND 


Delbert E. Williamson 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 


“A shorthand reporter must have two skills—the ability to write rapidly 
what he hears and the ability to read what he has written. One action 


is not more important than the other.” 


horthand lies in the hand as well 

as in the head. A shorthand re- 
porter must have two skills—the 
ability to write rapidly what he hears 
and the ability to read what he has 
written. One action is not more im- 
portant than the other. Unless the 
outlines are correctly written, the 
reading is not so much transcription 
as “extrapolation.” The most perfect 
outlines, on the other hand, will be 
largely useless with a reader who 
“concludes.” 

The writing of shorthand, cer- 
tainly, must precede the reading. For 
the learning process, one may prefer 
the student to concentrate on the 
reading of outlines written by others 
and to defer his writing in shorthand. 
Even then someone had first to write 
the outlines for the student to read. 

The writing—the hand—in short- 
hand cannot be neglected. The teacher 
of shorthand must be concerned also 
with the motor skill called penman- 
ship. 


Learning to Write Again 


The beginning student in short- 
hand is, to a considerable extent, 
learning to write again. He must 
bring a new set of characters under 
the control of hand and mind. This 
process of new learning is almost as 
difficult as learning to write in the 
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first place and may seem even more 
so because of its acceleration. The 
major difference is that most students 
have by this time gained such a de- 
gree of coordination in writing that 
the act of controlled movement may 
be accorded less emphasis than the 
learning of new characters and 
combinations. 


Remedial Penmanship 


The teacher of shorthand, how- 
ever, will soon find that he should 
be teaching not only new symbols 
but also remedial penmanship, if he 
desires to develop rapid reporters. 

Today’s student is often a poor 
penman. His longhand writing is 
often scarcely legible, even under 
ideal conditions and when not com- 
plicated by poor spelling. At the 
college level it is not unusual to find 
students printing class notes and ex- 
aminations. The student will almost 
certainly have an awkward writing 
position, slouched or sprawled in his 
seat, fingers moving more than arm, 
his hand tensely rigid. The pre- 
viously-learned act of controlled 
movement of the arm and hand is 
often too rigidly controlled. 

As with other remedial work, the 
teacher’s effort must vary. With 
some students it may almost require 
the teaching of penmanship, but pen- 


manship complicated by the necessity 
for undoing bad writing habits. It is 
reasonably certain to require a re- 
centering of effort on arm movement, 
and it will require the teaching of re- 
laxed writing. 

A penmanship lesson may well be 
a good starting point in shorthand 
class for the first day and for every 
day. From the beginning, definite 
and conscious effort must be ex- 
pended, by both teacher and student, 
in developing a relaxed, smooth- 
flowing writing. It is only this kind 
of writing which will enable the 
development of rapid reporting. Pen- 
manship alone, of course, is inade- 
quate. There must be knowledge of 
shorthand outlines with sufficiently- 
rapid response to the oral stimulus 
that the shorthand writing may flow 
without halts and slowdowns to allow 
the writer to think of an outline. 

If the normal longhand is slow, 
increased speed may be developed 
early in the course by practice in 
writing longhand letters and words. 
Dictation drills, especially those em- 
ploying short words, to be written 
in longhand at increasing speeds, may 
be beneficial devices until the student 
has learned enough shorthand, with 
accurate outlines, to enable transfer 
of the writing effort to shorthand. 
The potentials for improved writing 
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and speed development at this time 
are greater in longhand characters 
than in shorthand signs because the 
longhand characters are already fa- 
miliar and concentration may thus be 
accorded to speed and flow rather 
than to recall of the characters. 

Early dictation in shorthand should 
concentrate on accuracy of outline 
rather than speed of writing. Short- 
hand outlines must be legible. There 
may be a small justification for the 
claim that correctness of outline is 
not vital so long as the writer can 
read his own outline, since ordinarily 
only he will have to read it. But this 
contention is far outweighed by 
another: a student should learn the 
system of shorthand being taught, 
not some makeshift of his own de- 
vising. 

The repetition of large numbers of 
the same character or word as an aid 
to good penmanship or to learning, 
whether in longhand or shorthand, is 
likely to be futile. In the reporting 
situation the same character will not 
be repeated in succession. More seri- 
ous, however, is that the average 
student writing, for example, two 
lines of a character as an “aid” to 
learning will be more interested in 
finishing the required homework than 
in the learning situation. Outlines 
will deteriorate rapidly and may be 
largely unrecognizable by the end of 
the second line. 

There are certain old penmanship 
drills which have utility for short- 
hand penmanship, such as the ovals 
repeated in the same space, written 
either clockwise or counter-clockwise, 
and the push-pull drill, with the 
curved starting and terminal strokes. 
In the ovals one may find such sym- 
bols as b, p, v, and f; in the push- 
pull, a range of characters, including 
d, j, dem, and nd. The oval and push- 
pull drills additionally are good ex- 
ercises for control, for gaining 
freer swing with arm movement, 
for developing more rapid writing, 
and for relaxing the arm and hand. 
Penmanship drills are not an end in 
themselves; they are only a means to 
an end—better writing, whether of 
shorthand or of longhand. 


Relaxed Writing 
Relaxed writing is highly im- 
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portant, both in longhand and in 
shorthand. It is impossible to attain 
appreciable speed in writing if the 
hand is tensed and cramped. The 
more tensed the fingers and arm, the 
slower the writing. Cramped writing 
position produces cramped-appearing 
writing. 

The arm cannot be relaxed if the 
fingers are tensed. The training must 
concentrate on the fingers —on the 
holding of the pen or pencil. There 
are various ways of holding the pen; 
probably the teacher should not try 
to induce the student to develop a 
new hold but rather to improve ex- 
ercise of the present one. The aver- 
age writer grabs the pen as though 
he were thwarting an attempted es- 
cape. The index finger is often so 
tensed that it curves inward at the 
end joint while the second and third 
segments of that finger and the first 
and second of the thumb stand at 
right angles. Pressure spots of red 
and white may be readily apparent. 
A more relaxed position will allow 
such joints to stand at broader angles 
and for the first two segments of the 
index finger to be almost a straight 
line. After a little practice this posi- 
tion of the fingers will permit writ- 
ing with only just enough pressure 
to hold the pen in position. 

A drill for relaxation is to lay the 
pen in good writing position, point 
resting on the paper, then lift the in- 
dex finger, allowing the thumb only 
lightily to hold the pen against the 
third finger, just enough to keep the 
pen from rolling. (If the writer uses 
his fourth finger to help hold his pen, 
then both second and third fingers 
should now be lifted.) With the pen 
thus held lightly, the index finger 
lifted, the student writes with arm 
movement. The first practices should 
be ovals and push-pulls, with trans- 
fer to words and to shorthand out- 
lines as soon as adequate control has 
been attained. At first the position 
will be awkward and the writing 
poor, but the writing will improve 
rapidly. For later practice and nor- 
mal writing, the student holds the 
pen in the normal position, using the 
index finger, but retaining the light, 
relaxed hold. 
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The Writing Tool 

A change of writing tool is also 
beneficial for relaxation. The mere 
laying down of one pencil and taking- 
up of another breaks the grip that has 
tightened, enforces a momentary 
change in type of movement, and en- 
ables taking the new pencil with a 
relaxed hold. This move is particu- 
larly beneficial if the new writing tool 
is of different style, balance, or . 
weight. 

There are measures for relaxing 
after writing, such as dangling the 
hand and arm loosely; rotating the 
arm at shoulder, elbow, and wrist; 
rubbing the wrist and fingers with 
the fingers of the other hand. 

Relaxation while writing, though, 
is most important and should be prac- 
ticed frequently. It will be necessary, 
particularly at first, to keep relaxa- 
tion of the fingers constantly in the 
mind of the students: by starting 
(warm-up) drills, by relaxation drills 
at convenient times during the pe- 
riod, by repeating “Relax the fingers” 
once or twice during the period, by 
having the student lay down his pen 
and take it up again with the lighter 
touch. 

Nor is relaxation in writing im- 
portant only for the beginner in 
shorthand. Relaxation of the hand is 
imperative in any writing situation 
and especially for writing under 
stress or pressure. As the shorthand 
student finds himself being pushed to 
and beyond his writing speed, he too 
often thwarts his own efforts by 
tensing his muscles at the time when 
he most needs relaxation. When one 
speed has been brought within his 
capabilities, however, it will be found 
that his writing at that speed is far 
less tense that it once was. Tension 
probably has not disappeared; it has 
only found a new base speed. This 
base is almost certain to be higher 
than it would have been had the 
student not learned relaxed writing. 

It is when pressure is great that 
these suggestions for relaxation have 
their maximum benefit, even if time 
will permit no other measure than 
laying down one pencil and taking 
up another. 
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Make bank reconciliation 
procedures realistic 


Kenneth Everard 
Doctoral Candidate, Indiana University 
Bloomington Indiana 


“The ability to be able to reconcile a bank statement with a checkbook is as 


common a consumer problem as will be found.” 


IS the study of bank reconciliation 
procedure important enough to 
warrant teaching it on a practice set 
basis? All business educators would 
heartily agree that students should be 
taught bank reconciliation procedure 
as realistically as possible. The ex- 
tent to which the procedure can be 
made realistic, the materials and 
methods to be used, are open to dis- 
cussion. 

The ability to be able to reconcile 
a bank statement with a checkbook 
is as common a consumer problem as 


will be found. It is, of course, of . 


importance to future bookkeepers ; 
but, it is also of importance to every 
student, business major or not. Most 
students will some day have their 
own checking accounts. They should 
be able to cope with the problem of 
reconciling the monthly bank state- 
ment with the checkbook. But, will 
students confidently and intelligently 
reconcile their accounts if they are 
not taught to do so in a realistic 
manner ? 

Let us examine the present situa- 
tion. Bank reconciliation units ap- 
pear in many of the business courses ; 
for example, general business, book- 
keeping, record keeping, business 
arithmetic, and office practice. Each 
teacher approaches the topic by way 
of the textbook he is using—without 
knowing, in many instances, what 
his colleagues are doing in their 
courses. 

Most textbooks that deal with 
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problems in bank reconciliation are 
similar. A page or two is devoted 
to a discussion of checking accounts 
and the need for reconciling them 
each month. This is followed by an 
illustration, which presents a method 
of reconciling the bank statement 


Robert J. McCullough 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


The typical teacher follows this 
textbook pattern as he finds it and 
stops. But, the teacher should go one 
step further—give the student addi- 
tional experience on bank reconcilia- 
tion problems. The text in most cases 
presents adequate background infor- 
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BANK STATEMENT 


with the checkbook. A sample state- 
ment and, perhaps, several check 
stubs are illustrated for the students 
to examine. After the explanation, 
discussion, and illustrative example, 
several very simple theoretical prob- 
lems are presented for the student to 
work out. 


mation to be used as a point of de- 
parture for the teacher. In the teach- 
ing of any subject, especially bank 
reconciliation procedure, the teacher 
should use the text as a starting point. 
Supplementary problems and mate- 
rials should be used to enrich the 
learning situation in the classroom. 
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Local bank statements and check- 
books, for example, might be brought 
in, if available. Teacher-made prob- 
lems using these materials can then 
be created if both time and facilities 
permit. 

Some teachers have reported that 
they have been able to get local bank 
statements and checks. With these 
“raw materials” they are able to pre- 
pare problems that are practical and 
realistic. This, however, is sometimes 
difficult and time-consuming. A bank 
reconciliation practice set should 
contain practical problems which 
would include working materials 
(bank statements, cancelled checks, 
check stubs, and any other necessary 
items). Such a set should provide for 
(1) solving a variety of errors that 
frequently occur, (2) examining 
checkbook stub computations, (3) 
reading a typical bank statement, 
service charges included. The im- 
portant thing is that the student 
would be working with actual busi- 
ness papers that anyone would need 
to solve an everyday business or 
personal problem. If practice sets 
can be used to advantage in book- 
keeping, they can be used equally 
well for teaching students how to 
reconcile a bank statement with a 
checkbook. By using realistic prob- 
lems the teacher can bridge the big 
gap between textbook theory and the 
actual business and/or personal situa- 
tion the student will shortly encoun- 
ter. 

Errors in bank reconcilation pro- 
cedure can appear on the bank state- 
ments, checkbook stubs, checks and 
bank reconciliation statements. Gen- 
erally errors occur in the transferring 
of an amount from one statement io 
another or from one checkbook page 
io the next. Omissions of deposits, 
either on the bank statement or in 
the checkbook, are also typical errors. 
Errors in addition and subtraction 
are common, and here would be an 
opportune time to stress the need for 
re-checking of one’s work. Another 
source for an error is the possibility 
of writing two different amounts on 
a check. For instance, you may wish 
to write a check for $10.95, but write 
the words—ten and 95/100—while 
writing the numbers $10.59. The 
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bank, of course, will pay $10.95. 
There are numerous ways of making 
errors. Take time out during your 
lesson and show how costly in time, 
effort, and money errors are. 

A service charge is a nominal fee 
charged by the bank for maintaining 
a checking account. Many banks will 
charge a fixed amount per month for 
maintaining the checking account. 
Others will charge a nominal amount 
per check drawn on the account or 
on the average balance maintained 
during the month. Once again, this. 
should be brought to the student’s at- 
tention. The service charge generally 
appears as the last item on the checks 
side of the bank statement and the 
amount charged is followed by the 
letters SC. This amount should im- 
mediately be recorded on the check- 
book stub as a deduction from the 
checkbook balance. 

The student should be taken 
through the procedure of ascertain- 
ing what checks are outstanding and 
how and where they should be listed 
on the bank reconciliation statement. 
A second problem should be worked 
through which would illustrate how 
O/S checks are handled after one 
month has passed. 


Advantages of Using a Practice Set 


Following are some advantages 
that will accrue from using such a 
bank reconciliation practice set: 

1. Theory will be put into im- 
mediate practice. 

2. Questions that the textbook 
could not adequately answer will be 
provided for, such as: 


a. How do you indicate in your 
checkbook that cancelled checks 
have been returned? 

b. What effect does an arith- 
metic error have in the reconcilia- 
tion of the bank statement with 
the checkbook ? 

c. What should be done with 
the cancelled checks that have been 
returned by the bank? 

d. Is the reconciliation statement 
a formal statement that must be 
prepared and submitted to one’s 
superior, like a financial statement ? 

e. What action is taken when 
checks have been listed as out- 
standing for several months? Over 
a year? 

3. Provides a meaningful learning 
experience which motivates learning. 

4. Provides for positive transfer 
of training. 

5. Provides for concomitant learn- 
ing ; i.e., basic arithmetic skills will be 
sharpened and an understanding of 
banks and banking practices will be 
developed. 

6. Provides an increased aware- 
ness of the seriousness of errors and 
the importance of accuracy. 

Every business department should 
examine its courses of study to see 
what can be done to improve instruc- 
tion in bank reconciliation procedure, 
and should examine the materials end 
the methods used for teaching the 
topic. Textbooks present the theory, 
but it is up to each teacher to sup- 
plement the textbook with meaning- 
ful problems and materials that will 
provide a better understanding jor 
students. 


the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book (> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Have you ever sensed the restlessness in 
the air as you approach the Christmas season? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Miss Hiatt tells 
about activities she has found effective in curbing restlessness. 
article she says “A change from regular assignments also often serves 
as a hurdle to overcome difficulties some students may be experiencing 
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or to curb acts which may lead to disciplinary measures.” 
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TYPING FIGURES 
AND SYMBOLS 
WITHOUT THE 
“OH, 


upon passing 
figure- and symbol-drill sheets to 
students you hear “Oh No!” Perhaps 
you should try the following method 
of teaching figures and symbols. 

A three-week study provided data 
showing that concentrated effort on 
the part of a teacher and students 
will pay rich dividends in higher 
speeds and accuracy on figures and 
symbols. (Seventy-six students in 
three typewriting classes were in- 
cluded in the study.) 


The Pre-Test 

Drill sheets were given to each 
student ; and the student was asked to 
insert a clean sheet of paper in the 
typewriter. At the top of the paper 
the student typed his name, his record 
five-minute typewriting speed with 
not more than three errors, and 
whether he had one year or more 
than one year of previous typewrit- 
ing. 
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NO’S” 


Nellie Ellison Dry 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


“|. . concentrated effort on the part of a teacher and 
students will pay rich dividends in higher speeds and 
accuracy on figures and symbols.” 


Two one-minute writings were 
given on the 60 wpm Figure Group 
and the student indicated his better 
writing as to speed and accuracy. 
Next, two one-minute writings were 
given on the 55 wpm Symbol group, 
and again the student indicated his 
better writing. 

(Note: The pre-test made the 
students very aware of the need to 
learn to type figures and symbols by 
the touch-typewriting method.) 


Three-week Drill 

For twelve consecutive days five 
one-minute writings were given on 
the Figure Drills, and five writings 
on the Symbol Drills. The teacher in- 
sisted the reaches be made from the 
home row of keys, and that the stu- 
dents keep their eyes on the drili- 
sheet copy. 

To further motivate the students, a 
bulletin board entitled “Golden Har- 
vest” was used to provide individual 


progress records. As each student 
progressed on a Figure Drill his in- 
dictator was moved on the bulletin 
board to that writing (left side of 
the board). If a writing was passed 
on the Symbol Drill Sheet his indi- 
cator was moved to that writing 
(right side of the bulletin board). 
The “Golden Harvest” was those that 
passed all nineteen writings during 
the twelve days. When they reached 
the “Golden Harvest” both of the 
student’s indicators were moved to 
the center of the bulletin board under 
the caption “Golden Harvest.” 


Tabulating Data 

The writings were checked for 
speed and accuracy. These writings 
were tabulated in two main groups: 
students with more than one year of 
previous typewriting and those with 
one year of previous typewriting. 

The results by determining the 
average for each group were: 
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PRE-TEST FINAL TEST IMPROVEMENT 
Figures Symbols Figures Symbols Figures Symbols 

WPM Errors WPM Errors WPM Errors WPM Errors WPM Errors WPM Errors 
Group I* 23 5 22 +21 +5 +5 +19 
Group II** 26 19 18 4 a4. 21 1D B82 +18 —2 42 + 8 

* Students with more than one year of previous typewriting 
** Students with one year of previous typewriting 
AVERAGE FIVE-MINUTE WRITING SPEEDS F 
Pre-Test Final Test 

Students with more than one year of previous typewriting = ; 44 


Students with one year of previous typwriting 


Final Test 
The final test was given and 
scored the same as the pre-test. 


Percentage Results 

Students in both groups typed 
figures on the pre-test at 59% of the 
average five-minute typing speed; 
and typed symbols at 41% of the 
average five-minute typing speed. 


On the final test the students with 
more than one year of previous type- 
writing typed figures at 91.5% of the 
average five-minute typing rate; and 
typed symbols at 47% of the average 
five-minute typing rate. Those with 
one year of previous typewriting 
typed the figures at 95% of the aver- 
age-typing rate; and the symbols at 
43% of the average-typing rate. 


FIGURES 
counting 


Observations 


1. The total group of students 
achieved success on the figure-drill 
sheets. 


2. The achievement of the students 
on the symbol-drill sheet was not 
great enough. Recommendation: The 
symbol-drill sheets should be used 
after completing the  figure-drill 
sheets. Using the figure-drill sheets 
in the fall and having an elapse of 
time before doing the symbol drills 
would be preferable. 


3. Standards for those having one - 
year of typewriting and those having 
more than one year of typewriting 
can be the same on the drill sheets. 


4. The standards on typewriting 
speeds and accuracy to be attained 
should not be the same for those with 
one year of typewriting and those 
with more than one year of type- 
writing. 


"The actual is limited, the possible is immense.” 
—Alphonse deLamartine 


Anyone can learn to type figures by the touch-typewriting system. 
Five to ten minutes should be given daily to practicing the following 
drills. Once a group of figures can be typed accurately and 
within one minute, one should proceed to the next group of figures. 
It is necessary for the typist to keep his eyes on the drill-sheet copy 
and to make all reaches from the home row of keys. 


15 wpm 
123456789 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 


15 wpm 
$1 $2 $3 $4 $5 $6 $7 $8 $9 $10 $II $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 $17 $18 
$19 $20 $21 


20 wpm 
#1 #2 #3 #4 #5 #6 #7 #8 #9 #10 #12 #13 #14 
#15 $16 $17 $18 $19 $20 $21 $22 $23 $24 


25 wpm 

HIS #16 #18 #19 #20 H21 #22 #23 #24 $25 $26 
$29 $30 $31 $32 $33 $34 $35 


30 wpm 

#29 #30 $31 $32 $33 $34 $35 $36 $37 $38 #26 #27 #28 


35 

182 384 5&6 7&8 9&IO 15&16 17&18 19&20 (21) 
(22) (23) (24) (25) (26) (27) (28) (29) (30) %31 %32 %33 %34 
Pa #37 #38 #39 #40 #41 #42 #43 $44 $45 $46 $47 
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SYMBOLS 


20 wpm 
12345 678 9:40:91 12 13. 14 15 16 17 16° 99°20 21 22 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 


Note: Copy can be continued to sixty words a minute with five-word 
increases as follows: 
2 


5 wpm — figure | through 45 
30 wpm — figure | through 53 
35 wpm — figure | through 62 
40 wpm — figure | through 70 
45 wpm — figure | through 78 
50 wpm — figure | through 87 
55 wpm — figure i through 95 
60 wpm — figure | through 102 


One-minute writings should be typed accurately within one minute 
before progressing to the next writing. 


40 wpm 
m2" 3" 4" 5" 6" 7" 8" 9" 13&14 15&16 17&18 19&20 
(21) (22) (23) (24) (25) %26 %27 %28 %29 %30 %3!1 %32 %33 


%34 %35 #36 #37 #38 #39 #40 #41 #42 #43 #44 #45 
$46 $47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 

45 wpm 


21&22 23&24 25&26 27&28 29%30 (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) 
%y3? %4O %42 #43 #44 #45 #46 #47 #48 #49 
#50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 $57 

50 wpm 

2' 3' 4° 5° 6' 8' 9 10' 12 13: 14.15 16 17 18 19 20 21" 22" 23" 
24" 25" 26" 27" 28" 29" 30" 31&32 33&34 35&36 37&38 39&40 
(41) (42) (43) (44) (45) %46 %47 %48 %49 %50 #51 #52 #53 
#54 #55 $56 $57 $58 $59 $60 

55 wpm 

18 19 20 21" 22" 23" 24" 25" 26827 28&29 30&31 32&33 34&35 
(36) (37) (38) (39) (40) %41 %42 %43 %44 %45 #46 #47 #48 
#49 #50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 
67 68 69 70 71 
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“THEY JOIN WILLINGLY IN 
THE DISCUSSION OF THE 
EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS” ... > 


Ethel Hale Blackledge 
Southern Illinois University 


Alton, Illinois 


WELCOME the OLDER WOMAN 


HEN I was teaching in the 

public schools, I was lucky 
enough to be asked to teach an Adult 
Education class. Having taught only 
high school students, I entered the 
job a bit dubious. 

I had heard many comments re- 
garding the older women who decided 
to return to school. 

“They always get discouraged and 
give up. They expect to grasp things 
as they did when they were 17!” 

“Usually they’re too tied up with 
housework. Or too worried over 
what their children are doing.” 

“Most of the time, returning to 
school is nothing but the dream of 
the moment. Two weeks later they'll 
be back being a mere housewife 
again.” 

And so the remarks went. 

However, upon entering the class- 
room that first ¢vening and finding a 
group of mature women facing me, 
all eager to refresh their knowledge 
of typewriting, I suddenly saw all the 
opportunities that lay in front of me. 

First I wanted to find out exactly 
how much they knew about the field, 
so I gave a three-minute timed writ- 
ing. Their speeds were average, their 
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accuracy probably a little below aver- 
age, but what was bad was the lack 
of confidence in themselves. 

Each woman looked discouraged, 
glanced anxiously at her neighbor’s 
paper to see if she, too, had made so 
many errors, then hurriedly began 
once again to check her work. 


Benefits for the Teacher 


I saw then that my first job was to 
make that group of women regain the 
confidence they had some fifteen or 
twenty years before. On first thought, 
I felt that the job was appalling, but 
when the class got in step, began to 
compete with each other, and to see 
their own shortcomings, I found that 
I did not help them at all; instead, 
through their eagerness to work for 
me, they gave me more confidence in 
myself as a teacher. 

I had begun with a simple tabula- 
tion, and when I first mentioned the 
word, I saw several blank stares as 
though I had just given a short quiz 
in advanced physics. Then after go- 
ing slowly through the method of 
figuring margins and _ tabulation 
stops, I could see illumination appear 
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on their faces, together with a recall 
of what they had learned so many 
years before. 

We worked our way through 
chain feeding of envelopes, legal 
typing, the setting up of manuscripts, 
and many more skills that today’s 
secretary uses. 

After each class, these students left 
the room eagerly discussing what 
they had learned, the problems en- 
o-ntered and solved, and how easy 
it was to recall their previous train- 
ing when it was presented to the class. 
Of the thirty students who had en- 
ro'led, only one decided to drop the 
training. This was an 18-year-old 
boy who had completed high school 
only three months before. Since he 
had four semesters of training on the 
typewriter, the training for him was 
primarily repetitious. When the 29 
students who completed the course 
left the classroom, they felt that once 
again they could step into the world 
of business with the ability to meet 
today’s problems. I felt that actually 
I had taught them nothing; all I had 
done was refresh their memories on 
what they had known when they 
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came into, my classroom. However, 
the reward of watching the new con- 
fidence registering on their faces, the 
payment of seeing a new sureness 
in their attitudes was more than 
enough pay for teaching the course. 


Investment in Security 


Three years later, after obtaining 
more education and moving from 
high school teaching to college teach- 
ing, I find that I am once again faced 
with women who have been out of 
school as long as thirty-five years, 
and yet who are brave enough to join 
the ranks of the eager young girl 
who was in high school only last 
spring. 

Naturally it is a challenge to any 
instructor to teach students the sub- 
ject which is dear to them, but I feel 
that it is more of a challenge to teach 
a student who has not even entered 
the classroom for twenty-five years, 
except possibly to attend a P.T.A. 
meeting when her son or daughter 
was in elementary school. 

In my class I have one woman who 
worked on one job for thirty-four 
years, and then had the courage to 
call it quits and begin a new career! 
This student in my typewriting class 
has raised her speed to well over the 
100-words-a-minute mark, and in- 
spires the young 18-year-olds beside 
her to work harder to attain a similar 
goal. This woman, three times a 
grandmother, has the quick, alert 
mind of any 20-year-old, and faster 
fingers than any of them! 

Another woman, a widow who was 
left with a 13-year-old daughter to 
support, found that she was not 
qualified to accept any position which 
her social and cultural position de- 
manded. Living over twenty miles 
from the university, each morning 
she enters her three-year-old car, and 
drives over the country roads toward 
the school. After driving the twenty 
miles back to her home, she prepares 
dinner for herself and her daughter, 
and then the two of them settle down 
to do their school homework to- 
gether. “It’s astounding how many 
things I have forgotten,” she laughs. 
“And beginning something new like 
shorthand is hard for me. But I'll 
survive.” She feels that as a result 
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of her returning to school and shar- 
ing the common problems, she and 
her daughter have grown even closer 
than they were before. 

These more mature women, many 
of them grandmothers, finish their 
shorthand and/or typewriting classes 
and hurry across campus to enter the 
science class or art class, or any 
other subject of their choosing. They 
join willingly in the discussion 
of the 18-year-olds on how they cut 
down their errors in typewriting or 
how they study for the brief form 
test in shorthand. Many of them at- 
tend the social events of the year, 
looking their best in a formal they 
managed to make between cleaning 
house, preparing meals, and seeing 
that the holes are darned in husband’s 
socks. 

But what is best for these women 
is the feeling of security this skill 
training gives them. With the 
millions of women left to lonely 
widowhood in the United States, they 
are merely taking out a personal in- 
surance on themselves in case they 
are faced with personal support in 
later life. “Naturally I hope both my 
husband and I celebrate our 100th 
birthdays,” says one of my students 
as she brushes back her grey hair, 
“But in case anything happens to my 
man, I want to be in a position where 
I won’t have to depend on my chil- 
dren for support. I’m sure they’d be 
glad to have me live with them, but I 
guess I just have an air of inde- 
pendence.” She then laughs as she 
goes back to reading the new short- 
hand phrases that were taken up in 
class that day. 


In teaching these women, I have 
found one feeling common among 
them. “I was so scared to return to 
school,” they usually say. “I pictured 
myself as being old enough to be a 
mother to anybody on campus. It 
always makes me feel good to see 
somebody else with greying hair sit 
beside me.” Or as one woman said, 
“It was twenty-three years since I 
got out of high school. I have a suu 
who is married and a daughter who 1s 
in college. Suddenly I felt that my 
mind was stale; I felt that I had 
learned nothing except child care and 
housework since 1936!” Today that 
woman walks light-footed across 
campus, looking as young as many 
of the students in her classes. 

What is most rewarding about 
teaching such mature women is be- 
ing able to show them that there is a 
long life ahead of them, full of ex- 
periences, fun, entertainment, as well 
as the training that will equip them 
to enter a profession that not only 
pays well but carries the respect of 
mankind the world over. 

Yes, I say let the instructors en- 
courage the mothers of the nation to 
return to college, and we have en- 
couraged not only an individual, but 
a complete family to place the proper 
value upon a college education. For 
a mother’s experiences at college will 
be carried to her sons and daughters 
and their sons and daughters. In to- 
day’s modern technological improve- 
ments, a mother no longer has to be 
a full-time housekeeper. In the eve- 
ning, she, too, can settle down in the 
living room and do her own home- 
work along with her children! 


BLOOD SAVES 


LIVES 


You can help prepare 
for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your 
life-giving blood now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 
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MAJOR problem of large public 
libraries is how to speed the 
flow of books from the stacks to the 
reading public and back again. 
Philadelphia’s Free Library on 
Logan Square—the nation’s fourth 
largest library building — has solved 
this problem in an unusual but ef- 
fective way, through the use of a 
small network teletypewriters, 
conveyor belts, book elevators, and 
electrical signalling devices. 
An idea of the magnitude of the 
task faced by the library can be 
gained from the following statistics : 


Size of building: 60,000 square feet. 

Number of floors: Nine, including six 
subterranean floors for storage of 
books. 

Book capacity: 2 million volumes. 

Annual circulation: Over 5% million. 

Registered Borrowers: 411,453 (about 
20 percent of the total population of 
Philadelphia). 


The printed communications and 
book delivery network is used pri- 
marily in connection with the follow- 
ing departments, all located on the 
second floor, where demand for 
reference material is especially 
heavy: 


1. Social Science and History 

2. Business, Science and Industry 

. Education, Philosophy and Religion 
. Art 

. Literature 


uit 


The System at Work 


Four of these departments have 
Kleinschmidt Teletypewriters at the 
desks of the librarians in charge. The 
machines are connected with two ad- 
ditional teletypewriters in the nerve 
center of the library’s vast book stor- 
age or stack area located in the base- 
meht of the building. 

When a reader presents his book 
order to the department librarian, the 
latter quickly types out the informa- 
tion on the teletypewriter, which re- 
produces the order as page copy on 
both the sending and receiving units. 
The clerk or page boy in the stack 
area acknowledges the order via the 
Kleinschmidt teletypewriter, gets the 
book or books off the shelves, places 
them on a conveyor belt or book 
elevator, and pushes a button which 
turns on a red light on the desk of 
the librarian upstairs indicating that 
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Librarian in one of the second floor departments of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia types order for books on Kleinschmidt teletypewriter. 


LIBRARY USES 


ELETYPEWRITERS 


Jacques Bramhall, Jr. 


Another reason for teaching accuracy in type- 
writing and the operation of electric keyboard. 


the order is filled and on the way up. 
A page boy in the department then 
picks up the order from the lift and 
delivers it to the reader. Normal 
elapsed time: eight to twelve minutés. 


Advantages 


Library officials point to a number 
of advantages in using teletypewrit- 
ers to transmit orders for books to 


the storage area. For one thing, it 
assures speed, clarity, and accuracy. 
The order is transmitted and received 
simultaneously in original typed 
form, with no possibility of the page 
in the storage area misunderstanding 
it. A telephoned order, on the other 
hand, is subject to misunderstanding, 
garbling, or other error. The tele- 
phone also takes longer, for the page 
in the storage area must write the 
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order down as it comes over the 
phone. 

Another advantage of using tele- 
typewriters is that if the pages are 
all busy getting books off the shelves, 
the orders are there waiting for them 
when they return to the nerve center 
of the storage area. Instead of 
jangling, unanswered _ telephones, 
there is a continuous flow of typed 
orders coming into the storage area. 


Alternate Procedures Proved 
Unsatisfactory 


Processing of orders by mes- 
sengers between the second-floor de- 
partments and the underground 
stacks is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, because of the vast distances to 
be travelled. In fact, it would take 
a messenger almost as long to make 
a one-way trip from the second floor 
to the stacks as it now does to process 
an order completely by teletypewrit- 
ers, conveyor belts, and book lifts. 


A number of years ago, the Phila- 
delphia Free Library experimented 
with a pneumatic tube system, pro- 
vision for which was made in the 
original plans for the building. Li- 
brary officials said the system was 
found to be unsatisfactory for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, it 
meant keeping one person constantly 
on duty at the central tube to route 
the messages and return the tubes to 
the department from which they 
«came. Also, the handwritten orders 
for books which were placed in the 
tubes were often illegible, which 
caused mistakes and delays in proc- 
essing them. 

At one time the library studied the 
possibility of using equipment which 
would mechanically reproduce in the 
storage area the orders as they were 
made out by visitors to the library. 
Here again, the question of readabil- 
ity and accuracy caused library of- 
ficials to reject this method. 


The Library Pioneers 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 
has pioneered in the use of printed 
communications equiprnent to process 
orders for books and other reading 
material. When the present building 
first opened on June 2, 1927, it was 
equipped with tape printers which 
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had been developed by Edward E. 
Kleinschmidt, founder of the busi- 
ness which is now known as the 
Kleinschmidt Division of Smith- 
Corona Marchant Inc. The tape 
printers were used very much in the 
same way as the present teleprinter 
equipment is used. The main differ- 
ence was that the information or 
orders were typed on tape, like a 
stock ticker, instead of on rolls of 
paper. 

Altogether, 150 to 175 orders are 
processed on a normal weekday via 
the teletypewriter network. On Satur- 
days, the average is higher—from 
200 to 225. The busiest time, how- 
ever, is during the Sunday library 
hours of 2 to 6 p.m. During this 
four-hour stretch, the teletypewriters 
—and the pages in the storage area— 
are really kept “hopping” with an 
average of 175 orders. 


arty ping 


Orders from other library depart- 
ments, such as current novels, chil- 
dren’s department, and others, are 
handled by telephone, since they are 
comparatively infrequent. This is be- 
cause most of the books and other 
material handled by these depart- 
ments are stored in or adjacent to 
the public reading rooms, instead of 
in the basement stacks. 

Philadelphia’s beautiful and fully 
stocked Free Library, with its 38 
branches, 3 bookmobiles, and pro- 
grams of public concerts and lec- 
tures, has contributed much to the 
city’s reputation as one of the na- 
tion’s leading centers of culture and 
learning. The library’s use of modern 
printed communications equipment 
and techniques to expedite service to 
a book-hungry citizenship shows that 
the city is determined to preserve and 
enhance this rich tradition. 


WINTER SCENE 


By Roberta Kroeger 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


This design won first place in the Twenty-second Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. It was constructed with the use of a multi-colored ribbon. The main ke’ 
used was the asterisk; periods were also used. To get the shaded effect, keys were struc 
with different intensity; also, the variable line spacer was used considerably. 

Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


The messy office 


Costly 
CURSE 


Lionel E. Griffith, Assistant Controller 
International Latex Corporation 


Dover, Delaware 


Finding what is lost is an unnecessary cost. 


EW OFFICES are untouched by 

the blight of untidiness. As the 
volume of paperwork grows, it be- 
comes more difficult to keep it neat 
and orderly. Often we do not recog- 
nize untidiness as a problem until it 
threatens to stifle a clerical system. 
By that time we can be well on the 
way to a collapse in our paperwork 
operations. 

The cost of untidiness in the office 
is fantastically high. Few of us have 
any real conception of the cost of an 
untidy paperwork operation. It is the 
breeding ground for careless work, 
poor discipline, high error factors, 
loss of records, misleading informa- 
tion, physical danger and other in- 
sidious and disturbing hazards. 


At the Administrative Level 


We have all seen the office man- 
ager or supervisor whose desk is 
piled with papers and records. To 
the undiscerning, it implies a busy, 
busy person. Watch this desk, day 
after day and several times during 
the course of each day for a few 
minutes. If the condition is consist- 
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ent, and untidiness the normal state 
of affairs, we can be certain we have 
some or all of the following situa- 
tions. 

Bottlenecks: Some of the papers 
on the desk should be elsewhere in 
the workflow, but the manager’s or 
supervisor’s desk is a bottleneck. 

Search Problems: Reference to 
any or all of the data on the desk 
entails a rearrangement of the pa- 
pers, often a search. 

Loss Problems: The search prob- 
lem may result in a loss problem 
elsewhere in the office. This raises a 
question-and-answer technique to lo- 
cate a given paper. 

Poor Communications: All papers, 
with few exceptions, moving across 
a manager’s or supervisor’s desk are 
part of a workflow. Unless they 
move, the flow stops. In many in- 
stances this results in a disruption of 
adequate communication between 
various units of the operation. It can 
affect schedules, plans, morale and a 
multitude of other things. 

Loss of Time: Usually untidy 
desks become so disorganized that 


work has to cease periodically to 
bring order out of chaos. This often 
results in papers being improperly 
handled and buried during the so- 
called tidying up process. Tidying 
up done under duress means that 
things are hidden. 

No matter how good the person 
seated at the desk, an untidy desk 
means a search. A search means 
time, and time means money. How 
often have we wasted time to “look 
something up.” We know we are not 
really looking something up; we are 
looking for something which is lost. 
Frequently, we do not find the things 
we are looking for. Then we waste 
time on nagging thoughts that we are 
beginning to slip. 

Evidence of Untidiness 

Let us consider the office which is 
consistently untidy. Not the one 
which is normally tidy, but which has 
undergone some large-scale pro- 
cedural changes causing temporary 
untidiness. We mean an office where » 
untidiness is the general rule. There 
are plenty of them. A close examina- 
tion will disclose some, or all, of the 
following conditions : 

A much higher than average error 
rate in the work done. 

The absence of clear direction in 
the work done. 

The absence of adequate written 
procedures. 

Failure to meet predetermined 
schedules, 

Low morale and high staff turn- 
over. 

A higher than average accident 
rate. 

Lack of financial controls, where 
financial matters are concerned. 

Inadequate storage and filing 
areas. 

Poor machine utilization, where 
machines are concerned. 

The absence or lack of adequate 
supervision. 

A considerable amount of wasted 
time and effort. 

Searching and finding problems. 

Poor and improper use of equip- 
ment. 

Lack of proper equipment. 

The temporary and permanent loss 
of critical records. 

The loss of tools. 


All of these conditions, and many 
others, stem directly from untidiness. 
Neatness means proper order. Proper 
order means control. Careless or 
slovenly paperwork operations are 
always unnecessarily expensive. 

To identify the disease of untidi- 
ness we have to recognize the symp- 
toms. Not all of us have an artistic 
eye by which we may separate the 
tidy from the untidy. Some people 
have a very clear mental picture of 
what tidiness is; others do not. We 
can all, however, apply the following 
simple criteria. 

Physical Reasons for Untidiness 

Untidy situations will usually de- 
velop when: 

1. There are bits of paper or cards 
lying around on the floor, on desks, 
or on machines. 

2. Storage areas are inadequate and 
not under proper supervision. 

3. No proper place is provided for 
tools and equipment. Supervisors do 
not insist upon things being returned 
to their proper place. 

4. Files, cabinets and other recep- 
tacles of all kinds are not properly 
labeled. 

5. Insufficient space is allotted for a 
particular task. 

6. Boxes, cartons, files, machines, 
etc., are allowed to project into cor- 
ridors or aisles. 

7. Boxes, files, cartons, equipment, 
etc., are permanently housed in cor- 
ridors. 

8. Equipment and desks are ar- 
ranged awkwardly ; and do not form 
a work pattern in the way they are 
arranged. 

9. Equipment and furniture is not 
standardized in style and color within 
given groupings. 

10. Equipment, files, etc., standing 
above desk height, are accommodated 
in the center of an office or away 
from the walls. 

11. Trash is not removed at proper 
intervals. 

12. Dissimilar things are arranged 
together. Sometimes this is a question 
of grouping like with like; at other 
times it is a matter of arranging 
groups that are alike, although the 
components of the groups may differ. 

13. The bad habit of allowing 
pieces of paper, posters or notices to 
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be stuck on walls or doors instead of 
providing a proper bulletin board. 

14. Maintenance is neglected on 
machinery and equipment. 

15. There is no systematic inspec- 
tion of each office area. 

This list is not all-inclusive. Par- 
ticularly important are those areas of 
the office in which paper is handled 
in volume. Here we are usually con- 
cerned with sorting, arranging and 
assembling activities. Unless we allow 
sufficient space and provide proper 
receptacles for all the material han- 
dled in these hinge areas, we can be 
fairly certain we will have an untidy 
operation resulting in mislaid and 
lost papers. 

Tidiness Begins with the Individual 

Achieving and maintaining a rea- 
sonable standard of tidiness is no 
easy matter. We have found, after 
examining hundreds of application 
forms, that neatness is very much the 
exception rather than the rule. Since 
new employees come from schools or 
colleges rather than from industry 
or business, we must assume that 
little or no attention is given to neat- 
ness in our schools and colleges. At 
one time, perhaps rather long ago, it 
was the custom to allocate 5% of the 
total possible mark for any givén 
piece of work to neatness, layout and 
approach. We use this approach de- 
partmentally in considering the ques- 
tion of salary increases. Neatness is 
part of a satisfactory job and we in- 
sist upon it as such. 


Most People Must Be Taught 

We carry out a considerable teach- 
ing effort, with supervisors and em- 
ployees alike, to eliminate the sloppy 
and careless approach to our office 
work, 

In our departmental work simpli- 
fication and cost improvement pro- 
gram, we teach that a tidy approach 
to work will automatically simplify 
the work. The organization of per- 
sonal paperwork is a first step to any 
examination of a job. We encourage 
all members of our staff to write up 
the various phases of their jobs in a 
formal and coherent pattern. Each 
machine operator maintains his own 
job folder in which he has explained, 
in his own words, each job he does. 
Given the skeleton of a write-up and 
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the natural competition between em- 
ployees, it is surprising how even the 
most unpromising person shows im- 
provement in the organization of his 
own work. We have learned a great 
deal from these personal write-ups 
and much of what we have learned is 
incorporated in our formal depart- 
mental procedures. 

It is possible to: 

1. Initiate periodic tidy-up pro- 
grams. This is a way in which spare 
time can be utilized. 

2. Attempt a housekeeping project 
or make it part of the daily routine. 
Cutting down the make-ready and 
put-away time is important in office 
economy. Automatic tidiness indi- 
cates that both make-ready and put- 
away times are at a minimum. 

3. Make sure there is nothing hid- 
den away. Often this is what some 
people do when they tidy-up. 

Lack of order and sequence, con- 
trol and system, are so common in 
offices that we would hazard a guess 
that this is more expensive to indus- 
try than embezzlement. We have an 
excellent example in mind. We were 
once involved in a large punched 
card invoicing operation in which, at 
the end of each run, we matched off 
the invoices against the orders. Ow- 
ing to lack of space and the handling 
of large masses of paper, we always 
had orders without their correspond- 
ing invoices and invoices without 
their corresponding orders at the end 
of each run. Corrections moved in 
an unending stream through the 
operation. The cost of delay reproc- 
essing, correcting error situations, 
etc, ran to over 15% of the total 
cost. The whole operation was untidy 
and, at times, close to chaotic. After 
installation of a tidy-up program, we 
never failed to match each invoice 
with the corresponding order and 
we had no left overs at the end of 
the runs. 

All paperwork, to be successful, 
must be economical. This applies to 
all offices, large and small. It cannot 
be economical if the work is untidy 
because untidiness carries hidden, un- 
necessary costs. Seek them out and 
remove them. 


Reprinted with permission from The 
Office, October 1957. 
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HOW SHOULD 
TEACH DISPLAY? 


Lawrence P. Neuerburg 


Rock Island Senior High School 


Rock Island, Illinois © 


A practical discussion of a classroom activity. 


ITH five years of teaching and 
D. O. coordination experience 
and a short summer workshop course 
in “Display” at the University of 
Minnesota behind me, and the State 
Department’s “Instructional Guide 


; 
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for Cooperative Part-Time Distribu- 
tive Education Programs” in front of 
me, I set out to start a new Distribu- 
tive Education program at the Rock 
Island Senior High School in Aug- 
ust of 1954. 


I was faced with the task of de- 
ciding what to do with display as a 
part of the Distributive Education 
program. Facilities for teaching the 
new class were excellent, with a com- 
plete display unit in the back of the 
classroom and with a 13’ long 32” 
wide and 6'3” high display window 
on the corridor. Of course there were 
neither equipment nor supplies, but 
with the businessmen and school offi- 
cials supporting the program, I was 
assured of sufficient equipment and 
supplies with which to carry out my 
new assignment. 

What should I buy? Where should 
I get it? What is a reasonable price to 
pay for items I had never purchased 
before? Aren’t some of these things 
available from local stores for free or 
at a nominal cost? Should I buy only 
new things? After making my invest- 
ment, wouldn’t it be foolish to limit 
the display unit to only about ten 
days? Should displays be maintained 
the year around? When the displays 
are put in, where should we get the 
merchandise? How long will mer- 
chants allow us to use the merchandise 
if they lend it to us? Wouldn’t it be 
distracting to the class and instructor 
to have no displays in the window, 
allowing complete visual access to the 
classroom by people walking in the 
hallways between classes? There were 
many other questions that others in 
a similar position to mine have also 
asked themselves. 

I did not want to purchase items 
that took up much-needed storage 
space. A variety of used (one of them 
abused) mannequins were selected 
from a large department store going 
into the new plastic line. I selected a 
five-year-old girl, a sitting miss, a 
standing miss, two hat heads, and two 
jewelry heads for a total of $75.00. 
Men were not represented at all the 
first year. Stores going out of busi- 
ness, having display equipment and 
supplies that are “too good to throw 
away and too poor to sell” gave two 
little boys and some suit forms. 
Sweater forms, legs, minniguins 
(small mannequins), feet, background 
paper, colored chips, miscellaneous 
stands, etc, were sent my way later. 
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I could have gotten new equipment, 
although perhaps not this great a 
variety, as the school has always 
granted reasonable requests for things 
with which to teach. With inexpen- 
sive equipment to work with, I can 
watch the students at their work 
rather than do the work myself so 
that “nothing will happen to the 
equipment.” Although we do not en- 
courage students to make mistakes 
(such as dropping mannequin hands ) 
in school, we would much prefer that 
they make their mistakes in the class- 
room than on the job. 

During the first years of the pro- 
gram, displays were put in every 
other Monday, taken out every other 
Friday. Refined by experience, my 
present method of organizing the dis- 
play phase of the classroom work in- 
cludes: (1) Making the display calen- 
dar. (2) Planning individual displays. 
(3) Putting in displays. (4) Evalu- 
ation of completed work. (5) Teach- 
ing Display Unit. 


Making the Display Calendar 


About two weeks after the begin- 
ning of school in the Fall, the students 
make up a calendar for the year. Our 
displays are now put in on Wednes- 
days and taken out on Tuesdays, 13 
days later. These days were selected 
because it is more convenient to check 
merchandise in and out of the stores 
than, for example, Monday or Friday. 
The school year is then broken down 
into approximately two-week periods, 
with the beginning and ending dates 
for the display periods listed on the 
blackboard. Themes are then sug- 
gested by class members for each of 
the periods. Displays are removed im- 
mediately after the holiday (e.g. we 
shouldn’t see the Valentine display in 
our window the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 15). After the various themes are 
suggested, trainees give some ideas of 
what type of merchandise would be 
displayed. After the brief discussion, 
a list of stores from which we will at- 
tempt to obtain the merchandise is 
made. With merchandise obtained 
from only one store for a particular 
display period, we can give the mer- 
chant credit for it and he feels re- 
warded for lending the goods be-ause 
of the publicity his store has received. 
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Since trimming all areas of the 
classroom each two weeks is too time- 
consuming, the class decides the 
themes for which the entire classroom 
will be trimmed. About half of the 
year’s displays are “complete” dis- 
plays involving the entire class. 

Referring to areas to be trimmed 
by number rather than name saves a 
great deal of time. Some areas are 
more difficult than others to complete. 
The number of students on a particu- 
lar area differs, therefore. Our class- 
room has been divided into six areas. 
The corridor window is called Area 
#1, the vertical unit used in most 
classrooms as the place for hanging 
garments is #2, the shadow box to 
the left of the mirror is #3, the 
shadow box to right of the mirror is 
#4, the glass show case is #5, and 
the ledge is #6. Ordinarily 5 students 
work as a committee on #1, 3 on #2, 
2 on #3, 2 on #4, 3 on #5, and § 
on #6. Going around the class, each 
student is allowed to select a theme 
for which he would like to work on 
Area #1. Students, too, are assigned 
numbers to speed up work such as 
this in the classroom. A typical re- 
sponse from a student as we would go 
around the class would be “10 on 
Halloween” or “11 on Spring Wed- 
ding.” In every-day language, this 
would mean, “I’m John Smith and 
I’ll volunteer to work on the main 
window for the Halloween display” 
and “I’m Jane Hanson. I’d prefer to 
work on the Spring Window main 
window display.” After all commit- 
tees are filled for Area #1, the stu- 
dents begin on Area #2 until all are 
filled, etc. When completed, the black- 
board headings and some entries 
would look something like this: 


Each student keeps track of which 
areas he has already selected, as he 
can work on only one area during a 
particular period. I usually ask a stu- 
dent who I think would make a good 
class secretary to make two copies of 
the schedule from the board, one for 
me and one for the bulletin board. 
This duty, plus a few more requests 
made for similar material in front of 
the class early in the year, almost as- 
sures her election as secretary of the 
Future Distributors Chapter by the 
class. 

The procedure may sound a bit 
cumbersome, but it does get the dis- 
play calendar well set up with these 
advantages : 


(1) Students learn early that they 
are working together. 

(2) It’s a business-like approach to 
a problem. 

(3) It saves time in the long run. 

(4) Committees have a different 
composition of students each time. 
Selecting committecs before each new 
display is put in tends to encourage 
cliques as the year progresses. 

(5) All students must spend some 
time on each Area, each Area present- 
ing a different problem. 

(6) Varying composition of com- 
mittees allows for each trainee to 
work with the best one in the class on 
color harmony, sense of balance, 
artistic talent, etc. at some time dur- 
ing the year. Students then learn a 
great deal from each other. 


Pianning the Individual Displays 


The planning during the half 
period on a Friday described above 
may go something like this: “Before 


CALENDAR—WINDOW -DISPLAY 


1957-58 
| | Areas 
Start Finish Theme Store 
| 4 | 6 
9, 10, | 
9-18 10-1 Fall Sports Freeland's ny, X X | X X x 
| 8 | 
2, 4, | 
10-2 10-15 Records Younker's 5, 6, X | X X | X X 
| 10, 13, | 
10-16 10-29 Halloween Woolworth’s 14,3, | | 15,17 2.4 11,16) 5. 
12 | 
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we break up into our committees to- 
day, let’s make a quick list of some of 
the things we might associate with 
our Halloween theme and also list the 
things we have available in the line 
of equipment.” (Lists are made.) 
“Now, could we make a rough draft 
of display plans that Areas #1 and 
#6 might use as a starting point?” 
Both of these are large areas, and all 
the students are particularly anxious 
for a successful main window. We 
have a standing rule, too, that the 
big window (Area #1) gets first 
choice at any equipment we have; 
others get it on a “first asked, first 
reserved” basis. A recorder for each 
committee completes the planning 
sheet showing: Date of display, 
theme, members of committee, mer- 
chandise desired, whether brought 
from home or where it should be ob- 
tained, rough sketch of the display 
planned, and wording of the show 
card, 

Merchandise is not difficult to ob- 
tain from the stores if: 


(1) You ask for cooperation on 
getting items for the displays early in 
the school year. 


(2) The merchandise is checked 
in and out at a time convenient to the 
store owner. 


(3) You are willing to take the 
sizes he has a surplus of rather than 
the last one of a specific size and color 
he has in stock. 


(4) Tags are removed and placed 
in the pockets or other safe place so 
that they may be replaced when goods 
are to be returned. Most businessmen 
dislike remaking lost tags and I don’t 
blame them. 


(5) The display is planned so 
that it may be put in just ahead of 
demand at the stores. 


(6) You do not plan a mass dis- 
play of any one item that is not 
ordinarily bought in large quantity. 

(7) Seasonal items are returned 
soon enough to move. (e.g. Hallo- 
ween costumes and _ noisemakers 
should be returned at least three days 
before Halloween. ) 

(8) Merchandise is not damaged. 

(9) You will ask a businessman 
when you are turned down for a 
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placement: “I know it isn’t always 
convenient for every businessman to 
take a trainee every year, but one way 
merchants like you can help this year 
is by loaning merchandise.” 

(10) You get enough merchandise 
for one complete display from one 
store once a year rather than ask for 
some little items from every store 
every time a display goes in. 

(11) You give the store a little 
publicity in return for their incon- 
venience. Schools rent other things 
and publicity is the price you pay for 
the rental of the merchandise. You 
are also encouraging your citizens to 
shop in the stores that pay the taxes 
to help operate your schools. 

(12) You express your class’s ap- 
preciation for the use of the mer- 
chandise. 


Putting in Displays 


On the date designated, the stu- 
dents put in their displays. The first 
few times the students come up with 
such questions as, “Mr. Neuerburg, 
what do you want me to put in my 
display?” or “Is it all right to put 
these two colors together?” There is 
no quicker way to tie yourself up 
with questions than to answer them 
quickly; in fact, the displays can 
easily become your ideas rather than 
theirs. Most students will answer 
their own questions if you will re- 
phrase the questions and repeat them 
to the students. Slowly they develop 
initiative to do the best they can so 
that they may get the task done. Busi- 
nessmen very much dislike the trainee 
with lack of initiative to try anything 
for fear he may do it incorrectly. As 
the businessmen say, “If I must tell 
them and show them everything, I 
might just as well do it myself!” 

About mid-year the more formal 
instruction in display is given after 
the students have obtained some self- 
confidence in handling mannequins 
and other equipment and after they 
have had some experience that might 
be a basis for comparison. 

Students should be encouraged to 
try a variety of materials—peg board, 
styrofoam, straw, wood chips, drift 
wood, satin cloth, cotton batting, glit- 
ter, live plants, glass, spray snow, 
paint, unusual (but safe) lighting, 


revolving stands, aluminum foil—just 
anything that will help tell the story 
they wish to tell. Of course, the room 
looks messy while the trainees work, 
but there is a call: “Everybody on 
clean-up!” about ten minutes before 
the end of the class period. The room 
is left in a quite presentable condition, 
with only touch-ups of the displays 
required on the following day. 

In contrast to the first years of the 
Distributive Education course, the 
main window is trimmed every other 
week, but the other areas are com- 
pleted about half as often, leaving the 
areas bare about half the time. Then, 
while a committee is at work on the 
main window only, the balance of the 
class is working on individual projects 
such as job manuals and merchandise 
studies, or conferences are held with 
individual trainees on their job prog- 
ress. 


Evaluation of Completed Displays 


With objectives for the activity in 
mind, it is not difficult to rate the 
completed displays and note improve- 
ment being made by specific students. 
During the first half of the year, a real 
effort must be made to avoid being too 
critical, otherwise students will feel 
that they must get your O.K. before 
going ahead with any phase of their 
work. For reporting purposes, I usu- 
ally make notations of how students 
seem to be working with other mem- 
bers of their group, whether they are 
utilizing their time to best advantage, 
whether they are attempting some- 
thing original, and whether they re- 
turn tools and equipment to their 
proper places when no longer needed. 

When all displays are completed, I 
might say, “Let’s look around at all 
the displays now that they are in.” 
Try to start discussions about each 
area with a positive (or compliment- 
ary) statement. We can almost always 
find something nice, even in a poor 
display. Then ask for suggestions 
from the class for improvement of the 
display. Members of the committee 
that put in the display may say, “If 
we had it would have been 
better.” In other words, even if ma- 
terials are limited, once they have put 
in something, there is a basis for com- 
parison. Suggestions are better re- 
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ceived if they are made via the 
question method. (e.g. Do you think 
your show-card would have been more 
readable if vou had used a yellow 
posterboard rather than the dark 
blue?) No one likes to be told, but 
they will think about the problem if 
given a choice of possible alternatives. 

After the formal unit on display 
has been given, students are often 
given a “Display Rating Inventory,” 
on which each student is to score such 
characteristics of the six display areas 
on: Color scheme, effective selling 
appeal, workmanship, cleanliness and 
neatness, proper showcard, lighting 
and dominance of one idea. 


Teaching the Formal Display Unit 


The formal display unit usually be- 
gins with the administering of the 
Graves Design Judgment Test. Be- 
sides giving the student an oppor- 
tunity to measure his design judg- 
ment, it indicates to him that there is 
yet much to be learned about display, 
even if he has been putting in dis- 
plays. The tests are scored as quickly 
as the students complete them. The 
tests may then be used as a study 
booklet, with the students learning 
many principles of dominance and 
contrast in color and shape. A slide 
showing the color wheel, a speaker to 
describe the latest trends in display, 
a study of instructions for a specific 
display sent out by a chain organiza- 
tion to a member store, a comparison 
of certain downtown windows accord- 
ing to a pre-determined check list, or 
a tour to a display department of a 
large store usually add some sparkle 
to their study. Six or eight days on 
the formal study is usually all the 
time that can be alloted to the unit; 
additional instruction then must be 
given on an individual basis while 
the balance of the year’s displays go 
in. 

To describe a creative phase of any 
classroom work is a difficult task. 
However, it is hoped that this de- 
scription of the class procedure will 
be helpful in setting up your display 
plan for the year. 


Reprinted with pleasure and permission 
from the Illimois Vocational Progress— 
another state publication article selected to 
be shared with JBE subscribers. 
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mystery game 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 4 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 73-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "2$" means strike "$" two times; "3?" means strike "?" three times; 
“5sp" means strike space bar five times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout 


typing. 


Line 

1—22sp, 3?, 17sp, 1?, 1$ 

2—12sp, 47, 5sp, 5?, 2sp, 17, 8sp, 17, 3sp, 2$ 

3—13sp, 3?, 3sp, 77, 1$, Isp, 27, 6sp, 27, Isp, we he Isp, 2?, 3sp, 1? 

4—6sp, 17, 3sp, 37, 2sp, 17, Isp, 5?, 3$, 1?, 2sp, 1$, 5? 

5—6sp, 27, 3sp, 77, 2$, 77, 1$, 17, 5Ssp, 17, 2s. 1?, 2sp, 27, Isp, 1$, 27, Isp, 2? 

37, 2$, 37, 3sp, 17, 2$, 27, Isp, 27, 1$, 37, 2sp, 2$, 27, 3sp, 17, 2$, 4?, Isp, 1? 

7—4sp, 2?, Isp, 1?, Isp, 37, 3$, 17, 3$, Isp, 17, Isp, 17, 1$, 27, Isp, 
1$, Isp, 2?, Isp, 10S, 3?, 4sp, 27, Isp, 1? 

8—2sp, 37, Isp, 27, 2sp, + 2sp, 17, 2$, 37, 4$, 27, 2sp, 1$, 27, Isp, 17, Isp, 
27, 6S, 2?, ésp, 2?, 2sp, 4? 

9—2sp, 72, 2s, 5?, 2$, 37, 3$, 3?, 2$, 27, 2$, Isp, 37, 1$, 27, 2$, Isp, 17, 2$, 2sp, 

10—3sp, 17, 6sp, 17, 3$, 27, 3$, 17, Isp, 2$, 47, 1$, Isp, 3$, 17, 3sp, 1?, 2S, 
2?, 2$, 5?, 2$, Isp, 3? 


4?, 2sp. 4S, 92 
20—2sp, 2?, 2$, Isp, 4$, 57, 5sp, 27, 7$, 67, Isp, 2sp, 3$, 2sp, 5?, 2sp, 3? 
21—7sp, 8$, 5? 9S, 5?, Isp, 37, 2sp, 2$, 7sp, 4?, Isp, 6? 
22—6sp, 5?, Isp, 4$, 327, 2sp, 3$, 37, isp, 5$, 27, 4sp, 37, Isp, 2$, Isp, 3?, Isp, 3$, 
3?, Isp. 6?, 2sp, 2? 
aig ant = 3$, Isp, 3$, 57, 3sp, 4$, 27, 2sp, 37, 2sp, 2$, 2sp, 4$, 27, 
SP. Isp, 
24—9sp, 3$, 3?, Isp, 3$, 97, Isp, 5$, 17, 2sp, 27, 7$, 57, 4sp, 37, 1$, 6?, 4-4 4 
2?, 4sp, 5$, 27, Isp, 2$, Isp, 47, Isp, 2$, 37, 3sp, 57, Isp, 2$, 27, 
Isp, Sp, 
5?, 47, 2sp, 3$, 4sp, 8$, Isp, 37, Isp, 37, 2sp, 4$, 2sp, 4?, Isp, 
Isp, 
27—9sp, 42, 5sp, ee 3sp, 2$, 3sp, 7$, 3sp, 57, 7sp, 1$, 2sp, 57, 2sp, 2$, 10? 
. 2sp, 37, 4sp, 2$, Isp, 7$, 2sp, 37, Ssp, 37, 1$, 77, 2$, 27, 1S, 
1?, Isp, 
29—12sp, 47, 10sp, 9$, 3sp, 27, 8sp, 37, 1$, 57, 2$, 47, Isp, 2$, 4? 
30—12sp, 27, 14sp, 7$, 12sp, 37, 2$, 47, 1$, 77, Isp, 3? 
31—28sp, 7$, 10sp, 77, 1$, 37, Isp, 67, Isp, 3? 
32—28sp, 7S, 12sp, 67, 6sp, 37, 3sp, 17 
33—28sp, 7$, 13sp, 37, 1? 
34—28sp, 7$, 12sp, 5? 
35—27sp, 8$ Line 
7$ 47—22sp, 7$ 
48—21sp, 7$ 
49—20sp, 8$ 
50—19sp, 9$ 
51—18sp, 10$ 
52—17sp, 11$ 
53—73H 
54—73H 
55—73H 
56—73H 
57—73H 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 
next issue of this magazine. 
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4 p 
lisp, 1?, Isp, 3? 
13—6sp, 37, 7$, 17, 2$, 42, 3sp, 5$, 32, 2$, 47, 2$, 47, 3$, 37, 1$, Ssp, 37, 3$, 2? 
14—4sp, 27, 2sp, 77, 7$, 27, 3sp, 7$. Isp, 37, 2$, 37, 3$, 57, 1$, 3sp, 47, 2$, 5? 
15—6sp, 37, 1$, 77, 4$, Isp, 4S, 27, 4$, 17, 4sp, 6S, Isp, 67, 1$, Isp, 57, 2S, 47, 3$ 
16—5sp, 4?, 2S, Isp. 1$, 57, Isp, 3$, 32, Isp, 6$, 4sp, 4$, 92, 1$, 67, 7$, 2? 
; 17—4sp, 1?, Isp, 2$, 227, 2$, Isp, 1$, 37, Isp, 2$, 27, 3$, 17, 3sp, 3$, 3sp, 2$, 17, 4sp. 
5$, 17, 1$, 27, Isp, 1$, 52, 3sp, 47 
18—3$§, 22, Isp, 2$, 27, Isp, 2$, 27, Isp, 2$, 2sp, 27, 3$, 17, 2sp, 3$, Isp, 
2sp, 5$, 37, Isp, 27, 1$, 12, Isp, 1$, 47, Isp, 4? 


BALANCE 


NOT 


BALANCE? 


Martin T. Farris 


and 


John W. Lowe 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


S the new decade begins for our growing country and business and 

economic commentators engage in their favorite indoor sport of predict- 
ing what lies ahead, the debate over the correct fiscal policy for the country 
continues. Some commentators hedge their predictions by assuming a decade 
of a balanced federal budget. Others, equally perceptive, foresee an unbal- 
anced federal budget as a major tool of economic stability. The purpose of 
this article is to provide comment in each viewpoint by two professional 
economists who take different approaches to the important question: “To 


Balance Or Not To Balance?” 


IN DEFENSE OF A BALANCED BUDGET 


Dr. Farris 


To defend the approach of a bal- 
anced budget by the Federal govern- 
ment under the economic conditions 
of the summer of 1960 is not difficult. 
The administration in Washington, 
the banking fraternity, the profes- 


sional business commentator, the 
economist, in fact nearly everyone, is 
calling for a balanced budget in fiscal 
1960. Even the most liberal modern- 
day economists sound the cry for a 
balance of Federal expenditures and 
income in this day of unheralded 
prosperity. 
Concept 

Notwithstanding the above, this 
is written as a defense of the concept 
of a balanced budget. As a concept, 
the idea of a balanced budget cannot 
be applied to one period only — it 
must apply regardless of the eco- 
nomic times or circumstances. In 
this frame of reference, the defense 
of a balanced budget is much more 
difficult if not downright unpopular. 


Budget—an Economic Tool 
Keynesian economics and modern 
fiscal policy experts expound the idea 
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that the Federal budget is an eco- 
nomic tool—something to be manipu- 
lated in order to cause the economy 
to react according to the particular 
social goals popular at the time and 
under the economic conditions of the 
moment. Hence, during recession and 
depression, these authorities call for 
a deficit with the Federal government 
giving the economy a “shot in the 
arm” with an excess of Federal 
spending. Conversely, during recov- 
ery and prosperity, a fiscal surplus is 


the idea. If the business cycle acts - 


normally (whatever that is), then 
given time the deficits and surpluses 
offset one another and “long term 
balance” in Federal fiscal matters is 
attained. 
Practice 

This is a very appealing theory— 
but it has one serious major short- 
coming: it doesn’t work in practice! 
The deficit during recession and de- 
pression is easy (almost too easy) 
but the surplus during prosperity is 
unattainable from a practical view- 
point. 


Partially this is due to our system 
of government and_ grants-in-aid 
whereby the states clamor for “free 
Federal money.” Partially this is due 
to the fact that someone is hurt eco- 
nomically when budget surpluses ap- 
pear because a definite “contraction” 
is placed on the economy. On this 
latter point all agree—and all agree 
on another thing too: It is all right 
to hurt anyone but don’t hurt me! 
With our economic system so based 
on democracy, a clamor immediately 
goes up and political pressure is 
brought to bear by any group “hurt” 
by the lack of public spending. Fin- 
ally, a surplus seems unattainable be- 
cause a great deal of governmental 
spending is non-postponable. The 
population grows regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions, defense expendi- 
tures increase each year as tech- 
nology increases the ways in which 
countries can annihilate one another, 
social problems arise which demand 
governmental spending (and will con- 
tinue to arise as long as we hold “the 
dignity of man” in high regard), and 
there are always more places to spend 
the tax dollar than there are tax 
dollars to spend. 

Therefore, from a practical view- 
point it should be admitted that the 
“surplus” side of the theory of using 
fiscal policy as a tool is unattainable. 
This leaves only the “deficit” side 
and no one cares to expound the 
theory of a long-run policy of con- 
tinuing Federal deficits with the re- 
sulting maladjustments in the econ- 
omy. One might add, these malad- 
justments tend to center around 
monetary inflation and the well- 
known resulting misery to fixed in- 
come groups, unsettling influence in 
the capital markets, erosion of the 
value of the dollar, wage-price spiral, 
ete. 

Thus, if one side of the theory is 
destroyed as unworkable and the use 
of the remaining side is discarded as 
undesirable, there is nothing left 
but to return to the concept of the 
balanced budget. 

Reasons for Balancing the Budget 

But the case for a balanced budget 
can be made on other grounds too. 
It is well to note that the theory 
expounded originally implies that 
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“Jong-term” balance (the offsetting 
of deficits with surpluses) is desir- 
able. The desirability, in this case, is 
derived from the fact that long-term 
. balance leads to a stable, healthy 
economy and avoids the old “bug- 
aboo” inflation. 

If our real enemy is inflation and 
it is worth avoiding in the long term, 
why not fight it year by year rather 
than decade by decade? Why go the 
long way around to get the desired 
stability when the shorter more direct 
route of yearly balancing the budget 
is readily available? The end result 
is the same, it is only the method 
which varies and the point here is 
that it is more sensible to attack the 
problem directly and yearly. 

The way to balance the budget is 
to put ourselves on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. If social problems arise which 
must be solved, pay for the solution 
while solving the problem. If de- 
fense spending needs to be bolstered, 


do it on a current-receipts basis and 
stop deluding ourselves that we can 
postpone paying for what we get. If 
more social service is necessary, pro- 
vide for it out of current revenue. 
If all expenditures were accompanied 
by offsetting revenues, the nation 
would be forced to re-examine mcre 
carefully its desires for expenditures. 

In summary, the defense of the 
balanced budget is based on the idea 
that the use of fiscal policy as a tool 
is unrealistic from a practical view- 
point ; that our long term goal is bal- 
ance and stability so why not try to 
attain it by the shortest and easiest 
route; and, that a pay-as-you-go ap- 
proach would help to brush away the 
fiscal cobwebbs and lead to a “hard- 
headed” appraisal of expenditures 
putting “first things first” and ask- 
ing: “Is this expenditure really 
necessary?” The balanced budget is 
the only realistic approach and de- 
serves to be tried again. , 


THE BALANCED BUDGET BOGEY 
Dr. Lowe 


For too long a time sound policies 
in public finance have been haunted 
by the spectre of the balanced budget 


mythology. It is high time this par- 
ticular ghost was laid to rest. The 
senseless worship of “coming out 
even” could only appeal to those who 
have an overpowering feeling for 
“neatness”, or those who intend to 
use budget balancing as a tool for 
frightening the public into support- 
ing some particular economic or poli- 
, tical policy. In fact, the budget bal- 
ancers would often have us believe 
that the suggestion of even tempor- 
ary deviations from keeping income 
equal to expenditures is something 
akin to an attack on “mother love”. 
Modern economic theory certainly 
does not support such nonsense. 


Budget—an Instrument of Policy 


The budget should be viewed as an 
instrument of policy. Government 
expenditures should be greater than 
income when the nation faces prob- 
lems which require injections of new 
expenditures. Income should be 
greater than expenditures only when 
some useful purpose can be served 
by that action. Equality of income 
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and expenditures in any particular 
year should be the result of chance 
rather than of deliberate planning. 

In periods of depressed business 
conditions, the only correct policy is 
to keep total expenditures as high as 
possible. It would be supreme folly 
to advocate raising taxes to meet 
government expenditures at such a 
time. Taxes reduce expenditures by 
both consumers and investors. Gov- 
ernment expenditures, financed by 
borrowing from the banking system, 
do raise the national income. The 
author maintains that the most cheer- 
ful note to a business man in a de- 
pression is the news that some sort 
of additional expenditures are going 
to make his cash register jingle 
steadily once again. It is doubtful 
if the budget balancers will gain 
much sympathy with their plea that 
the government deficits which have 
caused this “music” are not good 
housekeeping. 

It should be emphasized that ad- 
vocating an unbalanced budget is not 
a reckless endorsement of unlimited 
and unrestrained spending of bor- 
rowed money. Continuing large defi- 
cits in periods of near full employ- 


ment is an open invitation to danger- 
ous inflation, which has destroyed 
many economic and political systems 
in the past. During World War II 
and in most of the post-war period, 
the United States and other major 
free nations have been fighting infla- 
tionary pressures. These pressures 
have resulted primarily from the fact 
that large government expenditures 
on defense have become fixed public 
policy. Theory and common sense sug- 
gest that inflation could be stopped 
by raising taxes to a very high 
level. Considering the probable ad- 
verse effects on incentives and the 
political obstacles to a program of 
higher taxes, it is likely that danger- 
ous inflation would be met in the 
United States by some type of gov- 
ernment price and wage control. 
There simply is no painless way to 
prevent inflation if a large scale mili- 
tary program is a continuing neces- 
sity. 

Very often the advocates of bal- 
anced budgets face the problem of 
inflation by calling for a reduction 
of expenditures to meet the revenue 
obtained from current taxes: It 
should be recognized that such a 
program is much more than budget 
balancing. It actually would require 
a radical change in our defense policy 
and drastic curtailment of many do- 
mestic program, such as veterans’ 
benefits, that are presently supported 
by both of our major political parties. 
These serious aspects of a reduction 
in government expenditures are 
seldom mentioned. Instead, the bud- 
get balancers concentrate on the de- 
clining value of the dollar in the 
post-war period. In following this 
line, they can count on the universal 
nostalgia for the price levels of 1940 
—with the incomes of 1960, of 
course ! 

It is to be hoped that public sup- 
port will remain solidly behind the 
policy of using the Federal budget to 
help solve national problems. Cer- 
tainly the financial problems of de- 
pression, shooting war, cold war, and 
inflation have beén handled without 
bringing the nation to financial ruin. 
Perhaps few people today are really 
frightened when the budget balancers 
say boo! 
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USE THIS ORDER FORM TO ORDER YOUR 


DICTATION DISC RECORDS 


TRIPLE 


THE AMOUNT OF 


PRACTICE 


“No willing pupil ever need fail 
shorthand. The only problem is 
that of increasing practice time.” 


With the phonograph record as a 
homework practice medium you are, 
in effect, extending the length of the 
shorthand period. With the aid of 
Dictation Discs you salvage border- 
line students, you produce faster 
shorthand writers, and you reduce 
failures. 


Encourage your students to order 
through you, and receive your 25 
per cent discount price of $4.31 net 


postpaid. 


1. All letters are separated by indi- 
vidual bands for easy (visible) 
selection on the records. 

2. The voices of 22 different radio 
announcers are contained on 
Dictation Discs. 

3. There is no duplication of mate- 
rial on any fecord. 


ORDER FORM 


Dept. JB-1, 170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please send me the following Dictation Disc sets: 
Each set contains four 45 rpm records, 
approximately 31 different business let- 
ters, 48 minutes of dictation. 


45 RPM SETS — $4.31 each net postpaid 


Sets No. 38 Brief form 
and phrase letters 


Sets No. 380 Brief form and 
phrase letters (new) 100, 110, 120, 130 


Sets No. 39 500 commonest 
words in letters 60, 70, 80, 90 


____ Sets No. 390 500 commonest words 
in letters (new) 100, 110, 120, 130 


_____Sets No. 40 Letters 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 
Sets No. 400 Letters 50, 60, 70 
Sets No. 041 Letters 60, 70, 80 
Sets No. 410 Letters 70, 80, 90 
Sets No. 042 Letters 80, 90, 100 
Sets No. 420 Letters 90, 100, 110 
Sets No. 043 Letters 100, 110, 120 
Sets No. 044 Letters 110, 120, 130 
Sets No. 430 Letters (new) 120, 130, 140 
Sets No. 440 Letters (new) 130, 140, 150 


Sets No. 450 5-minute 
letters (new) 


_____Sets No. 460 5-minute 
letters (new) 100, 110, 120, 130, 140 


Sets No. 45 Brief form 
and phrase list 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 


Sets No. 46 Regents Tests 80 


Sets No. 47 Office Style 
Dictation 


—___Sets No. 49 Court Reporting 
Sets No. 50 Legal 80 to 120 
Sets No. 51 Medical 80 to 120 
Sets No. 52 Progressive Speeds 60 to 160 


Sets No. 58 Dynamic Shorthand 
Skill Building (new) 


Sets No. 59 Dynamic Shorthand 
Skill Building (new) 80, 90, 100 


I enclose check Bill me later 
1 Name 
| School 
| School Address 


60, 70, 80, 90 


60, 70, 80, 90, 100 


(untimed) 
130 to180 


60, 70, 80 


THEIR SHORTHAND IS THEIR INCOME 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


SOUND RECORDING TECHNIQUES 


If you have tried sound recording of any 
type you are certainly aware that good re- 
sults are not easily attained. An amateur’s 
recordings on tape or on disc are easily 
identifiable because they usually lack qual- 
ity. To improve your sound recording re- 
sults it is necessary that care be given to: 

1. Choice and placement of microphone 

2. Accoustical treatment of the area 

3. Elimination of unwanted sounds. 

A new 10-minute, 16 mm film entitled 
Sound Recording for Motion Pictures has 
been produced by the A-V Center, Indiana 
University. The film depicts a soundman 
surveying a location to be used for record- 
ing and it illustrates the factors to be con- 
sidered before recording. Several situations 
are shown to illustrate microphone place- 
ment and the proper type of microphone 
for each situation. Though the action is 
centered about a motion picture sound 
crew, the film may be of interest to teach- 
ers who are interested in achieving better 
results with home and school recordings. 
Recordings of classroom skits, assembly 


programs, job interviews, and shorthand 
dictation practice may all be improved by 
application of the techniques described. 

The film demonstrates techniques used to 
accoustically treat a location to be used 
for sound recording, discusses the merits of 
various porous materials, and the elimina- 
tion of unwanted sounds that might be 
picked up during the recording session. 
Emphasis is placed on physical properties 
that might cause excessive reverberation 
or unintelligibility. 

With unwanted sounds eliminated, loca- 
tion accoustically treated, and microphone 
properly placed, the teacher is ready to 
make a quality sound recording. As men- 
tioned before the situations and solutions 
are important to anyone wishing to make 
high quality recordings whether or not the 
sound recording is connected with motion 
picture production. 

Prints are available for preview or rental 
from Indiana University, A. V. Center in 
Bloomington. 


$171 MILLION DOLLARS 


American industries found in 1959 that 
cameras were becoming an _ increasingly 
valuable item of equipment in their oper- 
ations. As a result, $171 million dollars 
worth of cameras, supplies and services 
were consumed by industry that year in 
applications ranging from prestige adver- 
tising to employee relations. Naturally, 
manufacturers of photographic equipment 
and supplies are intrigued by the trend and 
are bending every effort toward increasing 
sales in the future. 

Photography has proved; useful as an 
aid in checking pilferage, fraudulent check 
passing and shop lifting. Banks and stores 
have installed electrically operated dual 
lens cameras that simultaneously photo- 
graph a person and a check on a single 
frame of film. Moving pictures have done 
an excellent job of supplying executives, 


stockholders, and the public at large of 
company activities. They have made it pos- 
sible for central administration to be “on 
the spot” in dealing with far flung oper- 
ations. 

Some executives have found a camera 
is more efficient than note taking on in- 
spection trips. A miniature camera can 
provide snapshot memos at a saving of 
time and effort. As for employee relations: 
lunch hour movies have become extremely 
popular. Executives say employees are 
more relaxed, morale remains higher and 
employee relations in general are much 
improved as a result of recent application 
of audio-visual techniques. 

American industry has been moving to- 
wards increased utilization of films for 
some years but the true extent of this trend 
has not yet been widely recognized. 


NEW NAVA DIRECTORY 


The Sixth Edition of “The Audio-Visual 
Equipment Directory” was published re- 
cently by the National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation. The 266-page Directory contains 
photographs and descriptions of more than 
600 different models of all types of audio- 
visual equipment. Over 300 new or re- 
modeled pieces of equipment are included 
for the first time in this edition. Special 
source references have been added for 
classroom television receivers, classroom 
radios, slide sorting and mounting equip- 
ment, slide binding equipment and materi- 
als, and teaching machines. 

Individual sections of the book are de- 
voted to 16mm motion sound picture equip- 
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ment, filmstrip projectors, sound slide- 
film projectors, slide projectors, opaque 
projectors, overhead projectors, automatic 
continuous projectors, special purpose pro- 
jectors including micro-projectors, record 
players, tape recorders, language labora- 
tory systems, projection screens, projection 
tables and stands, projection pointers, 
reading and tachistoscopic devices, and 
transparency-making equipment. 

Copies of “The Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment Directory” are available at $4.75 per 
copy ($4.25 if payment accompanies order) 
from National Audio-Visual: Association, 
Fairfax, Virginia. 


FILMSTRIP ON OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Friden, Inc., manufacturers of office 
machines and data processing equipment, 
have produced a twenty-minute color film- 
strip designed especially for business stu- 
dents. 

Titled Automation in Today's Modern 
«Office, the filmstrip introduces students to 
the concept of office automation, explains 
hew and why the volume of business paper- 
work has grown, and illustrates the de- 
velopment of one representative industry 
from 1850 to the present. Modern data 
processing methods and equipment are il- 
lustrated. The filmstrip is accompanied by 
a script to be read by the teacher. The 
filmstrip is available on loan from any local 
Friden office, or by a request addressed to 
Information Division, Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. 


“DOLLARS FOR SECURITY" 


Modern Americans have, to a remark- 
able degree, attained a level of security 
unmatched by any previous generation. The 
role that life insurance has played in the 
development of this security is the subject 
of a filmstrip distributed by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Through the stories of 
three young people, the role that life 
insurance plays in American living is in- 
terestingly told. 

In the first instance, a boy’s father has 
died. His family is in danger of losing its 
home and the children in the position of 
having to leave school to go to work. Life 
insurance, however, paid the balance due 
on the house and provided a small monthly 
income until the children could finish high 
school. Of course the insurance didn’t solve 
all the problems. It was necessary for the 
mother to work and for the children to 
take part time jobs, but it eliminated the 
possibility of a desperate situation devel- 
oping. 

In the second illustration, a high school 
senior learns that due to business diffi- 
culties his father will not be able to finance 
the boy’s college plans. It looks for awhile 
as though the young man’s dreams of an 
engineering degree will be unfulfilled. In- 
surance comes to the rescue again and he 
discovers that his father had added a sub- 
stantial policy to his life insurance pro- 
gram so that extra money would be avail- 
able for emergencies. Borrowing against 
the policy would not meet all the expenses 
but it would be a significant help. We learn 
further, that the father does not have to 
give up the policy. He would be withdraw- 
ing the cash value of the insurance but 
would repay it later. 

The third part of the filmstrip shows 
that life insurance isn’t used only to help 
survivors or to meet temporary emergen- 
cies. In this story the grandfather of a 
high school student has retired and would 
like to turn his hobby, tropical fish, into a 
business. His retirement pension leaves 
him enough to live on but not enough 
to finance a business. The old man’s in- 
surance agent points out that since his 
family had grown up he no longer needed 
all his protection. He can now use one of 
his policies to finance the business. So 
insurance comes to the rescue again. 
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Discussion after each of these stories 
may be based on the comments provided 
in the filmstrip. Comment One: No matter 
how serious the family may find the loss 
of its house by fire or of the loss of its 
car by accident, the permanent loss of its 
income will be far worse. Comment Two: 
Families have life insurance primarily for 
protection, however, they also use it to 
help meet unusual emergencies. Comment 
Three: Planning, for retirement includes 
financial as well as psychological prepara- 
tion. 

The use of high school students to il- 
lustrate insurance values helps to tell the 
story most effectively, for it is a fact that 
young people do not usually feel insurance 
is important in their lives. The filmstrip 
is technically excellent. Its colors are 
bright and attractive and the lettering 
clear. 

Dollars for Security is the latest addition 
to the “Dollar Series” of filmstrips on 
money management. The other two strips 
are entitled Dollars for Health and Di- 
recting Your Dollars. 

In Dollars for Health, teen-age interest 
is stimulated in the problems of financing 
medical cost by portraying the effects of 
ill health on the families of three high 
school students. Questions stimulate the 
students to discuss the problems of the 
filmstrip and in turn the whole subject of 
life insurance. 

Directing Your Dollars describes the 
money management problems of three typi- 
cal young people in connection with the 
senior prom. Their difficulties serve to 
illustrate that the way a person spends 
his money reveals his true values. “To 
direct our dollars wisely we must know 
what we want from life—in other words, 
we must define our personal values.” 

According to the Institute of Life In- 
surance, the “Dollars Series” has been 
developed with the needs and interests of 
students in mind. The films are reeom- 
mended as supplements for family finance, 
consumer economics, home economics, so- 
cial studies, guidance and appropriate busi- 
ness education subjects. They may be used 
independently or in series and are avail- 
able on free loan or may be purchased for 
$3.00 each from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards, The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 
able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writi to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wiikes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. The microfilm edition of 
Volume 35 (October, 1959 through May, 1960) 
will be available soon and the charge for this 
volume will be $2.50. 
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How can managers develop skills that increase efficiency? 
How can they communicate with personnel clearly and in- 
telligibly? These and many other questions are answered 
in this outstanding new business book from Columbia. . . 


THE MANAGER'S JOB 


Edited by Robert Teviot Livingston 
and William W. Waite 


The Manager’s Job deals with subjects of vital interest to 
every manager: definition of the executive’s responsibili- 
ties, the role of human relations in effective management, 
specific techniques for developing managers, theories of 
decision-making, and many other topics. The book is 
composed of papers presented at Columbia’s well-known 
Utility Management Workshops, held from 1956 to 1959 
at Harriman, New York. These workshops were origi- 
nally organized to help develop managers for the public 
utilities industries. However, the wisdom and common 
sense of the contributions by management experts have 
made the experience of the workshops equally valuable 
in any other field. The Manager’s Job is a sound and 
practical guide for every executive. Price: $10.00. 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway * New York 27, N. Y. 
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prog ress with 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 


partments of High Schools and Colleges 
are teaching more, with less effort with 


Keystone Tachistoscopic Training — 
which increases skill in recognition, and 
improves accuracy. 

Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 


or for a demonstration in classroom. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


‘Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.: 


( ) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations, 
( ) Please Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 


fast 
35 50% faster 
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KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A HANDBOOK OF SELECTED CASE 
STUDIES INVOLVING HUMAN 
RELATIONS PROBLEMS OF 

OFFICE WORKERS... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Columbia University 

by ROGER H. NELSON 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


The intensified need for skillful human 
relations in the modern business world, the 
lack of suitable instructional materials for 
developing better human relations abilities 
in potential business employees, and the 
appropriateness of the case method for 
teaching human relations were factors 
prompting this study. 

Personal interviews were made in 17 
businesses in the New York area to obtain 
comprehensive details of typical human re- 
lations problems. Data were compiled 
through unstructured interviews with 71 
office personnel. Executives, supervisors, 
stenographers, typists, receptionists, and 
general clerical workers were included in 
the study. For the purpose of adding 
variety to the cases, firms requested to par- 
ticipate were selected on the basis of size 
and nature of business. To obtain a thor- 
ough account of the human relations inci- 
dents, as many of the participants or ob- 
servers of each incident were interviewed 
as was possible. Cases were then prepared 
for classroom use and extensively tested in 
high schools and colleges. 

The completed study presents (1) a case- 
book for teaching human relations in busi- 
ness education courses in high schools and 
junior colleges and (2) a teacher’s manual 
consisting of a brief core of significant 
concepts pertaining to human relations in 
the business office and suggestions for 
using the cases in the classroom. 

The casebook consists of (a) authentic 
short-story case reports describing actual 
situations in which office workers experi- 
enced human relations problems, (b) dis- 
cussion questions, and (c) an Appendix 
revealing actual outcomes plus brief ana- 
lytical comments from one or more of the 
individuals personally involved. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE COLLEGI- 
ATE BUSINESS CURRICULUM... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by LEO NIEMI 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The main purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of electronic data 
processing that colleges and universities 
should provide their business students. 
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for classroom teachers 


A questionnaire was used to survey 
heads of computer installations in 30 in- 
surance and banking firms, 19 govern- 
mental agencies, 52 manufacturing con- 
cerns, 26 equipment manufacturers, 7 pub- 
lic accounting firms, and 28 colleges and 
universities. 

Four or more years of college education 
were recommended for the prospective 
head of an EDP unit. Forty per cent of 
the curriculum was to be devoted to busi- 
ness courses; 25 per cent to mathematics ; 
and 20 per cent to liberal arts. 

The specialized computer courses recom- 
mended by a majority of the respondents 
for the prospective head of an EDP unit, 
in descending order of rank, were (1) 
General Orientation to EDP, (2) Digital 
Computer Programming, (3) Business 
Systems Analysis, (4) Business Applica- 
tions, (5) Digital Computer Operation, 
(6) Advanced Programming Techniques, 
(7) Industrial Applications, (8) Numeri- 
cal Analysis, and (9) Operations Research. 

Nos. 1 and 4 above were recommended 
by the majority of the respondents as de- 
sirable courses for managers other than 
EDP managers. 

Colleges and universities were indicated 
as the first choice of training agency by 
the majority of the respondents for Nos. 
1, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 above. 

Computer manufacturers were indicated 
as the first choice of training agency by 
the majority of the respondents for Nos. 
2, 5, and 6 above. 


A STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SECOND-YEAR TYPEWRITING .. . 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Oklahoma 

by CARL McCOY 

Southeastern Oklahoma State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


This study was designed primarily to 
determine the degree to which basic type- 
writing skills are extended as a result of 
instruction provided in the second year of 
typewriting in secondary schools. In com- 
pleting the investigation, the extent of 
achievement was determined in terms of : 
(1) changes in students’ ability to type- 
write straight-copy material: (2) changes 
in ability to perform typewriting produc- 
tion work; and (3) changes in the number 
and kinds of typewriting errors. 

The differences between the mean scores 
achieved by the participants on three ad- 
ministrations of “The Students Typewrit- 
ing Tests” indicated that the students were 
approximately twice as proficient in the 
elements tested at the end of the second 
year of instruction as they were at the 
beginning of that year. However, the third 
semester gain was 16.98 per cent greater 
than the fourth-semester gain. 
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At the end of the second year of instruc- 
tion, the straight-copy typewriting pro- 
ficiency of approximately 80 per cent of 
the students is still below the speed and 
accuracy standards for beginning emplov- 
ment. Production-typewriting standards 
are quite nebulous. However, at the end 
of the fourth-semester of instruction, it 
appears that most students do not possess 
production-typewriting proficiency equiva- 
lent to employment standards for beginning 
typists. 

Even though the quantity of material 
written increased, the number of both 
timed-writing and production-test errors 
declined during each semester of instruc- 
tion. There was no significant difference 
in the kinds of typewriting errors commit- 
ted by students who ranked in the different 
quartiles of typewriting proficiency. How- 
ever, when stated as a percentage of error, 
the material written by the students in the 
lower half of their class contained an error 
rate approximately three times as great as 
the material written by students in the 
upper half of their class. 

Students who have completed only one 
year of instruction in typewriting generally 
do not possess proficiency sufficient to meet 
satisfactorily the standards for employ- 
ment in business positions involving ex- 
tensive utilization of the typewriter. There- 
fore, those individuals who expect to per- 
form office tasks should continue to be 
afforded the opportunity, provided by in- 
struction in second-year typewriting, to 
gain the typewriting proficiency required 
for employment as typists. 
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Ajustrite Non-Skid Rubber 
TYPEWRITER PADS 


will put a stop to slipping, sliding 
typewriters. The tough rubber 
pad with the criss-cross tread and 
the bulldog grip firmly anchors 
typewriters on wood, steel, and 
plastic top tables. Why put up 
any longer with the typewriter 
creeps? 
3 x 13 inches. Each $1. 25 
No. 1314 fo. iBM a. 13 x 14 
inches. Each $1.35 


Quantity discounts 
2h. 


partially defray handling 
sample pad—try it—fall in 
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WHOM YOU TURN WITH 


You Can Turn To SPEEDWRITING 


YES. the minute you become a SPEEDWRITING 

franchised school you have at your command 
the kind of enormous organizational facilities and 
services IN DEPTH that are usually available only to 
giant corporations. All you have to do is pick up your 
telephone or write a letter and the country’s top 
school experts are ready to serve you—ready and able 
to help you solve your individual problems in adver- 
tising, selling, teaching, administration or whatever 
else may come along. 


A Complete Service 


Bur that isn’t all. SPEEDWRITING’s complete 

art, copy, production, printing and technical de- 
partments are always at your call—always ready 
with mats, brochures, catalogs, car cards, mailing 
pieces, letters, etc. All this wealth of expert counsel 
and expensive service doesn’t add a single penny to 
your payroll. 


Free Training Sessions 


AS a SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise school, 

both you and your staff have the unique privi- 
lege of being able to attend the regularly scheduled 
SPEEDWRITING Training Sessions. You won't 
meet any competitors there—because with your ex- 
clusive franchise, you are “king of your area.” So, 
in addition to being continually kept up to date on 
the most modern teaching techniques, the newest 
technical advances and the latest supplementary text 
material, you'll be able to freely swap educational, 
selling, and advertising ideas with the smartest busi- 
ness school operators in the U. S. 


$700,000.00 National Advertising 


EMEMBER, too, as a SPEEDWRITING Fran- 

chise School, you'll enjoy the tremendous benefit 
of SPEEDWRITING’s $700,000.00 national adver- 
4 tising campaign and it doesn’t cost you ONE CENT! 


YOU DON’T HAVE T0 GO IT ALONE: ONLY SPEEDWRITING offers you all these out- 


standing advantages! We’ll be delighted to point 


mea out to you, personally, why you should join the more 
When You Beco than 400 schools who now teach SPEEDWRITING 


me fey Shorthand. Or, call the SPEEDWRITING sponsor 
AA nearest you—and let him tell you the reasons. Either 
way, now is the time to do something about it. 
® 


SPONSOR \ Clip this coupon and mail it today. 


WEST 42ND STREET. | 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


School. 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Devoted to the interests of } 
the Private Business School City State c9 I 
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with a national reputation. ......... 


s school with a national reputation. 


It pays to attend a 


This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 
The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 
tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 


they know. 


view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 
Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 


and business educators everywhere. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY pro 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited b 
Accrediting Commission for _ Schools 
Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 
“The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."’ 
1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


~ 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street ¢ Springfield, Illinois 


FOYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


| Min BOSTON 


for Busi: 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 


Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAMM EL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Bet 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 


Merged in 1954 
NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “‘Who’s Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9%, Calif. 
Phone: "ORdway 3-5500 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING | Oldest in U.S. 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL Nationwide Employment Service SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


scHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle || Washington 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Accounti Busi Administration, Secretarial 
“and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T, Barnes, President 


' Founded 1904 


CECIL'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 


All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Career Training in Business Education Since 1899 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Courses 
62nd Year 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 
GOMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 

Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 

Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 

Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class vat College 

12 S. Division Grand Rapids, 


Start any time 
Individual promotion. 
Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Lorgest Business College in Hawail 


Complete Day got School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
B. S. in Science; 8. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 

Terminal courses. 
c. H. 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business College 
Write for C g 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering coll 
grade business, accounting secretarial 
courses; also, | Key Punch and other office 
machines. 
Ask for Bulletin of Courses 
240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 


LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 
Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


A Junior College of Busimess accredited by Ac- 
iting Commission for Business Schools. Ac- 


Courses. 
70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Sew 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical 
Approved as a Degree-Confe nstitution 
W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School ccountancy 
Secretarial Science and Ez Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLIFFS, President 


STRAYER sunk cottece 


OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A, in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus specialization, Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 

Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


“*BUSINESS training at its best'' 


¢ NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Accounting Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 


20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accredited by the 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President , 
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To make 


typwritimg 


mistakrs 
is human 


To ERASE 
WITHOUT A 
TRACE*is 
easy when 
you use 


A.W.Faber 
GRASER STIK: 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


the 
invention 
that 
changed 
the 
Nation's 
Erasing 
Habits. 


%* REG. TM 686.508 


RASER STIK Gt SERVICE) u.s.4. 7099 


709¥c h brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 

one, you need 
the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


AW.FABER 
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Tourists from abroad to the United 

States are expected to break all records, 

this year. Not counting Canadians and 

Mexicans, about 700,000 are coming. Pros- 

perity abroad, mainly in Europe, accounts 

for this, according to Changing Times. 


Prebuilt and pre-equipped gas stations 
can be put in operation 48 hours after de- 
livery, or they can be relocated in the same 
time. 

Although making up less than 14 percent 
of the driving population, drivers under age 
25 were involved in nearly 29 percent of all 
fatal accidents in the United States during 
1959, 


It is probably better to warm up with 
physical exercises for mental tests, accord- 
ing to Dr. David D. Geddes, chairman, 
Health Education Department, Brigham 
Young University. The improvement in 
scores of those taking physical exercises is 
due more to the psychologically relaxing 
effect of exercise rather than any physio- 
logical change, Geddes believes. 


Americans will spend an average of $68 
million a day improving their homes in 
1960, according to an American Newspaper 
Publishers Association pamphlet, “Unlock 
the House of Profits.” 


There were 2,910 pedestrians killed and 
66,030 injured on U. S. roads last year be- 
cause they crossed between intersections. 
More than 138,000 stores will issue 
stamps of 8 leading trading stamp concerns 
during 1960, a survey indicated. However, 
there are from 250 to 500 different trading 
stamp companies in business, according to 


UPI. 


a 
Eighty-five days out of 1960’s total of 
366 are holidays somewhere in the United 
States and its possessions, according to the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York. 
These 85 days do not include the 52 Sun- 
days in every year. 


Americans brought $1.3 billion worth of 
books in 1959, according to Business To- 
day. 


a 
A Brooklyn professor has predicted that 
supermarkets will be completely automatic 
by 1970, with shoppers riding moving belts 
and pushing buttons to get wanted items. 


Printer’s Ink predicts advertising ex- 
penditures of $12 billion in 1960. 


Americans bet 3.7 billion in legal wagers 
in 1959, according to the American To- 
talisator Co, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


The largest worker increase by civilian 
agency or department in the 1954-1959 pe- 
riod was 40,357, in the Post Office. The to- 
tal net increase in all Federal civilian 
agencies in the same period was 83,000. 
White. collar workers filch about $4 
million in cash and property from their 
employers every working day, according 
to management consultants, Norman Jaspan 
and Hillel Black, in UPI. More than 60 
per cent of this thievery is traceable to 
supervisory and executive personnel. 
The first Federal income tax in the 
United States was levied in 1862 as a Civil 
War measure. The rate was three per cent 
on incomes from $600 to $10,000, with five 
per cent on larger amounts, according to 
Erwin van Swol in Coronet. Later the 
rate was double, but the entire tax act 
was dropped seven years after hostilities 
were ended. 
The United States, with 66,645,000 tele- 
phones, has the highest number in the 
world; the United Kingdom is next with 
7,525,000; Canada, with 5,123,000 phones 
(January 1, 1959), has 82 per cent in the 
dial system, according to UPI, Montreal. 


Under Title I of the Federal Housing 
Administration, poultry houses, as well as 
people-size houses, can be built with gov- 
ernment-insured loans. The first nine 
months of 1959 showed 1,500 loans to build 
poultry houses, through FHA, according te 
Monthly. Tax Features. 
There is no complete agreement for de- 
termining the adequate allowance for rest 
and personal. needs in work measurement, 
but there is an accepted percentage of the 
working day, according to Office Executive. 
In general, the allowance for personal time, 
delay, and fatigue is between 10 to 15 per 
cent of the normal working day, usually 
excluding lunch and official rest periods. 
w 
The U. S. payments to the world in 1958 
figures amount to $27 billion, which in- 
cluded payments for imports, services, U. 
S. investment abroad, and economic and 
military aid. The foreign payments to the 
U. S. in the same period amount to $23.6 
billion dollars, a difference of $3.4 billion 
dollars, according to the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 
There was a kind of health insurance as 
early as 1655, according to World News 
Service. The archives of Montreal show 
that in 1655 a contract existed between 
37 families and a “Master Surgeon.” It 
was a comprehensive, excluding only small- 
pox, leprosy, epilepsy and gallstones. 
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new materials 


Electric Keyboard Mastery, a new in- 
structional booklet designed to help typing 
students and secretaries quickly perfect 
electric typing techniques when transfer- 
ring from manual to electric typewriters, 
has just been published by Royal McBee 
Corporation. 

The booklet, which offers instructors 
comprehensive materials to use in teaching 
the basic transfer from manual to powered 
typewriters, starts with instructions lead- 
ing to proper electric typing posture and 
techniques. Contents include illustrations 
of all special controls with a description 
of their functions and applications in prac- 
tical drill form. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions teach correct electric key stroking, 
carriage return, space bar and shift key 
techniques. They are accompanied by sim- 
ple drills and controlled speed selections 
which may be used to master each tech- 
nique. Other drills cover keyboard changes 
with new key locations clearly identified. 

The text of the new booklet has been 
developed so that it may coordinate with 
a new electric typing methods booklet for 
teachers soon to be released by Royal. 
The teacher’s booklet will include sug- 
gested lesson plans covering the change-. 
over from manual to electric, as well as 
comprehensive information for teaching 
electric typewriting initially and for teach- 
ing the transfer from electric to manual. 

Copies of Electric Keyboard Mastery 
may be obtained free of charge by writing 
to School Department, Royal Typewriter 
Division, Royal McBee Corporation, 150 
Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Curriculum guides for Junior High 
School Typewriting (1959), Senior Short- 
hand (1959). Stenographic Sk‘Ils I and II 
(1959), Typewriting 2A (1959), Senior 
Typewriting (1959), and Job Sheets and 
Tests for Stenographic Students are avail- 
able from the Publications Department, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 Northeast 
Broadway, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota, at 
75 cents a copy. They were worked out by 
the business teachers in the Minneapolis 
school system under the direction of Dr. 
Margaret E. Andrews, consultant in busi- 
ness education and placement. 


For $1.50, you may obtain from Business 
Teaching Aids, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Md., a class record book 
for typing teachers. Besides the usual 
rulings necessary for daily work, sum- 
maries, etc., it contains these extra fea- 
tures: special rulings for timed writings, 
handy grading scale, hints on improving 
instruction, hints on speed cone. 
and roomy seating charts. 


OCTOBER, 1960 


The workbook for the first eight chap- 
ters of Junior High Typing by Cook, 
Morrison, Trytten, and Whale is now 
available at $1.12 from the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Like the text, the workbook is full of 
ideas for supplementary drill which will 
be appealing to junior high typists. The 
drills include suggested home practice 
material, practice in proofreading, ample 
material for analysis of personal errors, 
some forms for fill-in, souvenir (personal 
achievement) records, and quizzes. 

The comments are interestingly written 
and the workbook serves as a real aid to 
the teaching of the first eight chapters as 
well as a good personal guide to better 
typing. Other workbook materials for the 
remaining chapters will undoubtedly be 
available at a later date. 


Effective DE Practices is the title of 
a new publication sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau of Temple Univer- 
sity. Several well-known figures in dis- 
tributive education cooperated in securing 
the information included. As stated in 
the preface, the publication has been pre- 
pared for “the purpose of pooling and 
sharing useful ideas”. Promotion and 
curriculum are the main topics. 

The manual is well illustrated and in- 
teresting and attractive in appearance. 

For copies write to Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. No price is 
given in the manual. 


You may get the booklet, The Mathe- 
matics of Life Insurance, 46 pages, with 
teacher’s key, from the Educational Divi- 
sion, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Materials, prepared by Paul C. Clifford, 
Mildred Keiffer, and Max A. Sobel, are 
arranged in short chapter assignments, us- 
ing problem color illustrations with cor- 
related charts and graphs, designed to de- 
velop an understanding of some basic con- 
cepts of life insurance and to show how 
mathematics is practically applied in the 
operation of insurance. 


A manual of safe checkwriting techni- 
ques has been prepared to alert business- 
men to the tricks of the forger. Illustra- 
tions show how swindlers alter, forge, or 
misuse checks that have been improperly 
made out or carelessly stored. Write on 
business letterhead for Check Smart, 48 
pp., enclosing $1, to The Business Pro- 
tective Association, 617 S. W. 3lst Street, 
Oklahoma City 9, Oklahoma. 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 


TYPING 
STUDENTS 


UNLESS 
You 
USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual'’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewrite: 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Prentice-Hall Announces Scholarship 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, publisher of books and 
business services, announces the grant- 
ing of a $500.00 scholarship in the field 
of business education. The award will 
be made to an outstanding college 
senior desiring to take graduate work 
in business education. 

Applicants for the scholarship must 
attend a college or university which 
holds membership in the National As- 
sociation for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. Each such institution may nomi- 
nate one candidate for the scholarship, 
on the official application form and 
send it to, Dr. Vernon V. Payne, Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee, 
Box 5563 NTS, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas by December 10. 

The award recipient’s name will be 
announced at the February meeting of 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education. 


Typewriter Art Contest Winner 


Roberta Kroeger, a student at Carlyle 
High School, Carlyle, Illinois, took 
first place in the 22nd Annual Type- 
writer Art Contest, conducted by Julius 
Nelson of Baltimore. Her teacher was 
Wilma Dieckmann. 

The winning design is shown else- 
where in this magazine. 


Link's School Wins Bookkeeping Contest 


Link’s School of Business, Boise, 
Idaho, has been announced as _ first 
place winner in the annual Gregg In- 
ternational Bookkeeping Contest, Col- 
lege Division. One hundred and seven 
students from Link’s participated this 
year and received certificates. 

The School placed second in the in- 
ternational contest in 1957, fifth in 
1958, and first in 1959. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Samuel W. Caplan has retired after 
fourteen years from his position as 
Chief, Distributive Education Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. During his 
tenure as Chief, Mr. Caplan established 
an adult distributive education program 
in which over 40,000 persons partici- 
pated. Under his guidance the number 
of distributive education cooperative 
high school programs increased from 
42 to 54 schools. 


Fred S. Cook, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed educational consultant for the 
National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational). He will assist in the 
co-ordination of NSA’s many educa- 
tional programs at all levels, including 
the annual Certified Professional Sec- 
retary examinations, the Secretary of 
the Future program, and a wide range 
of seminars and workshops given 
locally in cooperation with business 
and educational institutions. 


Dalton Drennan, formerly on the 
business education faculty of Southwest 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, is now 
State supervisor of the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Service. He is presently 
working for his doctoral degree at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Agnes Erickson, for eighteen years 
a member of the faculty of Colby 
Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire, has retired from active 


teaching. She has accepted a position 
at Harvard University and also plans 
to continue her active interest in Camp 
Whispering Willows in Massachusetts. 


According to a recent announcement, 
Richard D. Kidd for the next two years 
will be chairman of the Department of 
Commercial Education, Ohio Univer- 
sity ICA Teacher Training College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. He was the former 
director of the Division of Business and 
Economics at Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Herbert Hall Mitchell is now head 
of the Department of Business Admin- 
istration at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, having resigned as 
head of the Department of Business 
Administration at Mississippi State 
University, State College, Mississippi. 


Mary S. Smith, Cody High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, has been named 
head of the business education depart- 
ment at that school. 


Sally W. Weimer has been elected 
president of Duff’s Iron City Business 
Institute, Pittsburgh. She will continue 
her duties as dean of the institution in 
addition to serving as chief administra- 
tive officer. 


John E. Whitcraft, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York, 


has announced the appointment of 
Douglas T. Adamson to the position of 
Associate in Business Education and 
of E. John Gradoni as Associate in 
Distributive Education. Mr. Adamson 
has been Chairman of the Business 
Division and an Associate Professor of 
Business at the State University of 
New York, Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Delhi. Dr. Gradoni has 
been teaching marketing, statistics and 
management at Ball’ State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, since 1958. 


Kenneth Zimmer, Director of the 
School of Business of the Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia 
has announced the appointments of 
Dorothy Lee, John R. Matthews and 
Peter S. Miller to the staff of the 
School of Business for the next school 
year. 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Jack E. Bedford, a member of the 
faculty at Armstrong College in Berke- 
ley, California for the past fourteen 
years, has been named to the newly 
created position of Dean of the College. 
For the past few years he has served 
as Professor of Management and Di- 
rector of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Harry J. Courniotes has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the new School of 
Business Administration at the Ameri- 
can International College in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. He joined the 
AIC faculty in 1946. ; 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas, has approved the establishment 
of a School of Business Administra- 
tion, with George B. Kohnen, S. M. 
as the new dean. Dr. Kohnen has been 
serving as dean of the Department of 
Business Administration and head of 
the Department of Economics and 
Finance at St. Mary’s University. 


Carl H. Madden, manager of the 
Public Information Department and 
assistant secretary of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Business 
Administration at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, succeeding 
Carl E. Allen. Dr. Allen continues on 
the Lehigh staff as professor of ac- 
counting. 


Stanley C. Robinson, a member of 
the staff of the University of Illinois 
since 1948, has been named dean of the 
Division of University Extension at 
that school. 


Michael T. Wermel has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of 
Hawaii’s College of Business Admin- 
istration, succeeding Harold S. Roberts 
who resigned last year because of ill 
health. Dr. Roberts is remaining on the 
faculty as senior professor of econom- 
ics and director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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A Society for Automation in Busi- 
ness Education is being formed. The 
purpose of this nationwide organiza- 
tion is to promote the growth and de- 
velopment of knowledge and under- 
standing of automation among business 
teachers and other interested parties. 
Toward that end the Society plans to 
unite these persons into a_ cohesive 
group, provide them with a forum for 
the interchange of fact and opinion 
concerning automation, and _ supply 
business magazines with factual data 
of interest to their readers, with the 
hope that biased opinions will be re- 
duced in number and answered where 
necessary. 

Persons interested in automation and 
business education are cordially in- 
vited to write for further information. 
All interested business teachers, edu- 
cators, businessmen, and others may 
be considered for membership in the 
Society. Write to Dr. E. Dana Gibson, 
Professor of Office Management, San 
Diego State College, San Diego 15, 
California, or to Enoch J. Haga, 2145 
Zinfandel Lane, Turlock, California. 


Dean Maurice W. Lee, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, was 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness at the recent annual meeting of 
this group. Dean Richard Donham, 
School of Business, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois was elected 
vice-president and Dean Austin Grim- 
shaw, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. The 
executive secretary is Richard Weeks, 
101 North Skinker, Station No. 24, St. 
Louis 30, Missouri. 

The 1961 meeting of the Association 
will be held in Seattle, Washington. 


C. W. Woodward has resigned as 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges and has been succeeded by 
Robert W. Miller. Mr. Miller plans to 
move the Association offices to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and possibly integrate 
them with the office of Public Relations 
Research Associates, operated by him 
and his father. 


Each year members of the American 
Business Writing Association elect 
three of their members to the ABWA 
Board of Directors for a three-year 
term. This year’s nominating commit- 
tee is made up of E. Glenn Griffin, 
Purdue University; Richard C. Gerfen, 
Northwestern University; and Erwin 
M. Keithley, UCLA. They have sub- 
mitted these candidates: Frank J. Dev- 
lin, John Carroll University; Francis 
W. Weeks, University of Illinois; and 
Thomas Farrell, Jr., Michigan State 
University. 

The 1960 National Convention of 
ABWA is scheduled for December 28- 
29 in Washington, D. C. Headquarters 
will be the Hotel Mayflower. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


President Helen Keily of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association has an- 
nounced that the theme for its 1961 
convention to be held in New York 
City will be “Achieving Excellence in 
Business Education.” 

Steve Rosen, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York is chair- 
man of local: committees for the con- 
vention. 


Gerald A. Porter, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, was elected president 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association at the recent con- 
vention held in Denver, Colorado. He 
succeeds Ruben J. Dumler of St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. Agnes Kin- 
ney, North High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado was elected vice-president and E. 
P. Baruth, McCook Junior College, 
McCook, Nebraska was _ re-elected 
treasurer. Thelma Olson of Brook- 
ings High School, Brookings, South 
Dakota, succeeds Miss Kinney as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


David A. Thompson, president of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education, has 
announced a meeting of this group for 
Los Angeles, California, at the time of 
the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocation Association. The meet- 
ing will be held Monday morning, 
December 5, from 10 a.m. until noon. 
There will be a panel discussion on 
“State Department-State Legislature 
Relationships”, with T. Carl Brown, 
North Carolina State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Eugene L. 
Dorr, Arizona State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education and C. O. Gott- 
schalk, South Dakota State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education making up 
the panel. John A. Beaumont, Director, 
Distributive Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will discuss, “Distributive Education in 
1975." 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, to be held 
at the new Americana Hotel, in Miami 
Beach, Florida. The meetings are 
scheduled for October 26, 27, 28 and 29. 

Wednesday will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors. Follow- 
ing the opening session on Thursday 
morning, there will be a special lunch- 
eon, with Grant C. Moon, Chief, Man- 
agement Development Branch, Small 
Business Administration, as the speak- 
er. Included in the luncheon program 
will be a 30-minute workshop on how 
to set up the new management courses. 
Informal discussions have been sched- 
uled for both Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. Resource leaders will 
answer questions and lead idea ex- 
changes on the following four major 
topics: (1) “New Courses and Pro- 
grams,” (2) “New Methods of Admin- 
istration,” (3) “New Advertising Pub- 


licity and Public Relations Methods,” 
(4) “Operation Bootstrap—How to 
Secure Accreditation.” 

The annual banquet has been sched- 
uled for Friday evening and a Board 
meeting on Saturday morning will close 
the convention. 


The Executive Board of the National 
Business Teachers Association, met at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, early this 
month to make final plans and arrange- 
ments for the sixty-third annual con- 
vention, which will be held at the 
Palmer House on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of December. The theme of the 
convention this year is “Business Edu- 
cation—Vital to the National Welfare.” 

In addition to the president, Enos 
Perry, who is the director of business 
education in the Chicago public schools, 
other Board members attending were 
first vice president, Eileen Schutte, 
Elmwood Park High School, Elmwood 
Park, Illinois; second vice president, 
Robert M. Kessel, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; secretary, Carl H. 
Cummings, Dallas, Independent School 
District, Dallas, Texas; treasurer, Wil- 
lard C. Clark, Pershing High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; J. Marshall Hanna, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; James T. Blanford, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington Heights 
High School, Arlington Heights, IIli- 
nois; Otto J. Madland, Madison Busi- 
ness College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
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membership chairman, Lyle Maxwell, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Illinois; and publicity director, Drusilla 
Ham. Svcamore High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The local convention committee, of 
which Eileen Schutte is chairman, met 
with the group at this time. 


At the 41st Annual Meeting of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, held in conjunction with its 41st 
International Conference and Office 
Exposition, at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, R. B. Hodges, execu- 
tive of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., Framingham, Massachusetts, was 
elected president. J. R. Taylor, head 
of the Department of General Busi- 
ness, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Omicron Chapter, Kansas _ State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi national chapter award 
for 1959-1960. Beta Kappa Chapter, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, was second. 

The plan for the award system is 
based on projects (local, state, and na- 
tional), publications, and reports to 
National Council members. The win- 
ning chapter becomes the judging com- 
mittee for the succeeding year. Alpha 
Phi Chapter, Duquesne University, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, served in 
that capacity for the present award. 


Pi Omega Pi, national business edu- 
cation fraternity, added three Chapters 
to its roll early this summer. Ralf J. 
Thomas, national treasurer of Pi 
Omega Pi was the officer in charge of 
the installation services at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The services of in- 
stallation at Sacramento State College 
were conducted by Mrs. Hulda Vaaler 
Barton. Audrey V. Dempsey, past na- 
tional president of Pi Omega Pi, acted 
as the officer of installation at the Vir- 
ginia State College services. 


The fall convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be 
held on November 4 and 5 at the Web- 
ster Hall Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. At the Friday evening session, 
the featured speakers will be D. D. 
Lessenberry and Hamden L. Forkner. 
A number of specialized group meet- 
ings will be held on Saturday morning. 
Abe Laufe will be the main speaker at 
the Saturday evening banquet. Dr. 
Laufe is associate professor of English 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois, took 
office as president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association on June 1. 
She succeeds Milton C. Olson, State 


At a loss when looking for words? 


Not when you use... 


WORD FINDER, by Anderson, Straub, and Gibson 


A time-saver for finding exactly where to divide 
words at ends of lines, this new book also shows the 
spelling, capitalization, accent, and irregular plurals of 
the most common words. 
covered, this is the most useful and usable book of its 
kind for students of advanced shorthand and typing. 


BUSINESS DICTIONARY, by Nanassy and Selden 


_ This is the only simple, but complete, business dic- 
tionary published for teen-age users. Covering the 
entire range of the business curriculum, this new refer- 
ence book gives immediate answers to the most com- 
mon questions asked by business students. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Pocket-sized and hard- 
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University, College of Education at 
Albany, New York. Parker Liles, 
chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta, is 
the new vice-president and Vernon 
Payne, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education and Secretarial Sci- 
ence, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, has been re-elected to the office of 
treasurer in the Association. 


DOCTORATES 


C. Vance Allyn, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire, 
Doctor of E“ucation degree from Bos- 
ton University. 


Warren S. Theune, Whitewater State 
College, Whitewater, Wiscons‘n, Ed.D. 
degree from Michigan State University. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Sister Mary Beata, former teacher at 
Grace Institute in New York, New 


York. 


H. Otis Blaisdell, early typewriting 
speed expert. He was the first man to 
win both the American and internation- 
al typewriting championships. 


Alyea M. Brick, founder and director 
of the Berkeley Schools in East Orange, 
New Jersey, New York City, and White 
Plains, New York. 


John Goodner Gill, vice-president and 
trustee of Rider College in Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


Raymond Goodfellow, former direc- 
tor of business education in the New- 
ark, New Jersey, school system. 


J. L. Harman, Sr., president of Bowl- 
ing Green University for 24 years and 
a member of the staff of that school 
for 63 years. 


Laura I. Johnston, a business teacher 
at Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana, for twenty-three years. 


Ermest E. Quay, former head of the 
Dean School of Business at Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


W. S. Sanford, founder and “Presi- 
dent Emeritus” of Sanford-Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A. F. Tull, for nearly fifty years 
head of the Detroit Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


William C. Wallace, former chairman 
of bookkeeping and business law at 
George Washington High School, New 
York City and part-time instructor in 
the School of Commerce of New York 
University. 


Hester C. Wood, a business teacher 
at Peru High School, Peru, Indiana, for 
many years. 
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People the News 


esentation of Pi Omega Pi National Chapter Award to Omicron Chapter, Kansas 
ate Tearchers College, Pittsburgh. From left to right: Donald Crawford, co-sponsor; 
aryl Stephens, historian; Mona Ackley, secretary-treasurer; Joyce Foltz, president; 
yrna Swanson, co-editor; Carol Maples, editor; and Ralf J. Thomas, co-sponsor and 
tional treasurer. 


Bahr—UBEA President 
Hogadone—Reelected President of ACRA 
Keily—President of EBTA 

Lee—Heads Collegiate Schools Group 
Porter—Mountain-Plains BEA President 
Brother Ryan—Head of CBEA 
Smith—President of WBEA 


Tribbey—Heads Southwestern Commercial 
hools 
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Students... 


“BETTER LEARNING THROUGH NOTEMAKING”* 


BY LESLIE, ZOUBEK, AND DEESE 


© IMPROVES LEARNING 
@ EXTENDS RETENTION 


@ INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 
through effective techniques of 


@ LISTENING © READING © NOTEMAKING 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook inte- 
grating instruction in the techniques of making 
discriminate notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn 
brief writing system based on the simple Gregg 
alphabet .. . ideal for all academic and college- 
bound students. A comprehensive Teacher’s 
Guide is available. 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 
TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street 


Select with Confidence—Use with Pride— 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


“20th Century" has become synonymous with the best 
results in typing classes. Teachers have learned to 
expect the improvements, innovations, and simplifica- 
tions in each new edition to build higher speed with 
control in less time, Through seven editions, covering a 
period of thirty years, they have not been disappointed. 


The seventh edition is presented, without reservation, 
as a book that will build typing skill in an easy, interest- 
ing, and constantly challenging manner in your class- 
room. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 
For The Coming School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the school year starting this month—but 
will you still have them? Why not keep your copies in 
these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies 
inserted or removed in one operation. Each binder holds 
a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 
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512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, 3rd 
Edition, by Peter L, Agnew, Cincin- 
nati: South-Westera Publishing Com- 
= $2.28. Teachers Manual avail- 
able. 


Forty jobs, sampling a good portion of 
the work of typists, clerks, stenographers, 
make up this typing office practice set. 
The student is presumed to be hired by a 
soap and detergent manufacturer and pro- 
ceeds to handle the work load much as he 
would in an office. 

Directions are provided for each job in 
an instruction manual. Four folders con- 
tain the paper, carbon, and special forms 
needed to complete work and a fifth folder 
serves as the student’s file. As he handles 
the work, the student fills in an application 
for employment and a withholding tax 
statement. He types price lists, tax re- 
turns, meeting agenda, minutes of a meet- 
ing, memoranda, invoices, orders, tele- 
grams, checks, legal items, an article for 
publication, file folder labels, and many 
other items. To provide for continuity, the 
jobs all fall within a six-month period. 

The teacher’s manual is provided free 
when a typing set is ordered for class use. 


MODERN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS: A 
Text-Workbook for Colleges, 3d Edi- 
tion, by Clyde Beighey, Gordon C. 
Borchardt, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 224 pp., 1960. $3.25. 


This text-workbook is written for the 
post-high school student who needs a con- 
centrated business mathematics course or 
refresher training. The book is written 
with flexibility in mind so that student 
problems and mathematics problems can 
be easily matched. Each presentation is 
followed by step-by-step examples. The 
review is comprehensive and_ sensible. 
Some short cuts to calculation are provided, 
but only those which are likely to be 
mastered and used. The first three parts 
of the book cover respectively basic funda- 
mentals review, fractions and decimals, 
aliquot parts and percentage. This con- 
sumes about half the text space. 

Sections four to ten cover mathematics 
problems of buying and selling goods, over- 
head and profit, wages and salary records, 
borrowing and lending money, stocks and 
bonds, insurance, and depreciation and 
taxes. 


‘WORD FINDER: Ruth |. Anderson, Lura 
Lynn Straub, and E. Dana Gibson, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 244 pp., 1960. $1.44. 


This little handbook is a jewel for type- 
‘writing, stenography, and _ transcription 
students. About 16,000 of the words most 
-commonly ‘looked up (according to the 
authors) are included in the manual. Spell- 
ing, accent, and syllabication are indicated. 
However, an unusual feature has been 
added: Indication of the best place to 
-divide a word according to typing pro- 
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cedure, is provided by means of a diagonal 
placed at the end of the syllable pre- 
ferred syllabication. 

Quick reference is possible as only two 
columns of words are placed on one page 
and alphabetical guides are provided at 
the top of each page. Unless they pre- 
sent unusual difficulties, simple words of 
one syllable have been omitted. A  suf- 
ficient number of derivatives have been 
given to show changes in pronunciation, 
syllabication, and spelling. Irregular and 
confusing plurals are indicated right after 
the singular. Some parts of speech are 
indicated. 

About twenty pages at the end of the 
book are allowed for rules for word di- 
vision, spelling, word usage, etc. 


CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING, 3d Edition, by Robert Fisher, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 204 pp., 1959. $1.60. 


This text work-book provides an in- 
tensive pre-employment review of the 
knowledges and basic skills, necessary for 


clerical positions in industry and govern-. 
ment. The text material is arranged in the 


style of tests corrected by scoring ma- 
chines so the student gains test-taking 
experience also. 

An inventory test and a comprehensive 
final test are provided. The other material 
is arranged to provide a pre-test or trial 
test, a concise statement of the basic rules 
applying to the section being studied, ques- 
tions or problems, and one or two tests. 
A special section near the end of the book 
provides information to assist the job- 
seeker in making arrangements for exami- 
nations. 

The main sections cover grammar, 
punctuation, and capitalization; vocabu- 
lary and spelling; arithmetic; business in- 
formation, aptitudes and capacities, type- 
writing and shorthand. 


EFFECTIVE REPORT WRITING, by Norman 
Sigband, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 688 pp., 1960. $6.75. 


Over two-thirds of the book deals with 
the preparation, the organization, and the 
writing of various types of reports. The 
collection of data from both primary and 
secondary sources, its analysis and in- 
terpretation, the use of special graphic 
aids, and a bibliography of bibliographies 
in seven major fields of commerce as well 
as engineering, together with the actual 
writing of the report, comprise the con- 
tent of the first two-thirds of the book. 

Letter-writing makes up the last third 
of the text which thereby becomes a com- 
plete writing reference. 

The book serves either as a course text 
in a wide variety of communication areas 
or as a reference for professional person- 
nel now in business, industry, or govern- 
ment. 


BASIC RETAILING, by Edward Reich, 
Robert 9. Feldman, and Leon Levy, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 334 pp., 1960. $3.60. 


This book has been designed for use 
in the first course in retailing. The vocabu- 
lary is suitable to the type of pupil who 
often selects distributive education or re- 
tailing as his curriculum: short para- 
graphs, simple language, short sentences. 
Chapters conclude with questions for dis- 
cussion, retailing activities suitable to the 
ability of the class, problems for discus- 
sion, and a section on retailing arithmetic. 

There are five parts in the book. Each 
one is introduced with a story about the 
central character of the book—a young 
man whose business enterprise is the core 
of the text. Part V is titled “Your Career 
in Retailing” and pertains to the individual 
studying the book. Part I is Introduc- 
tion to Retailing; Part II, Stocking the 
Retail Store; Part III Retail Selling, and 
Part IV Behind the Retailing Scene— 
merchandising, adjustment, buying, credit, 
administration. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE FOR COL- 
LEGES, by Marjorie Hunsinger, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 250 
pp.. 1960. $4.25. 


Students, teachers, and office workers 
will find this text useful inasmuch as it 
has been written to improve letter writing. 

Quickly and effectively, the “road signs 
to better business correspondence” and the 
mechanics of good letter writing are pre- 
sented. Worksheets following each topic 
help to drive home the significant points. 
The principles of good letter writing and a 
review of grammar follow. In parts four 
and five, points of writing a good letter 
are discussed as well as all the common 
types of business letters. In part six other 
forms of business writing appear. The 
text concludes with a reference section on 
grammar, punctuation, capitalization, num- 
bers, abbreviations and word division. 

The conversational tone of the material, 
excellent illustrations, frequent check 
sheets and work sheets for emphasis of 
instruction and review immediately strike 
the reviewer as good presentation of sub- 
ject matter. Many problems and projects 
for home or class assignment give the 
students opportunity to apply the principles 
of better letter writing to his own work. 


BUSINESS MACHINES PROJECTS, by Paul 
Pactor, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 60 pp., 1960, $.88. 


As this manual is not intended for use 
with a particular machine, the problems 
can be performed on all machines: Another 
advantage to the text is that a student can 
prove his work on a machine by perform- 
ing the same problems on another machine. 

Projects 1 to 10 comprise the teaching 
cycle: the student is introduced to various 
operations; he learns the relationship of 
the various business forms. Projects 11 to 
20, pupils are given added drill on the same 
forms and routine to build skill. Projects 
21 to 30 is a testing cycle. 

Where there is equipment to teach more 
than acquaintanceship skill, this will be an 
excellent textbook. 
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TYPING FUN AT CHRISTMAS 
Hilda Hiatt 
High School and Junior College, Creston, lowa 


¥ is perfectly natural for everyone to 
feel a spirit of excitement, enthusiasm, 
anticipation, and eagerness to reach the 
day when school will be dismissed for the 
holidays—especially for Chr‘stmas. 

There are many activities, in keeping 
with the season, which might be introduced 
in the typing class to curb restlessness, 
yet they give the student an opportunity to 
exercise his imagination, in‘tiative, and 
creativeness. Hidden talents may be found 
among the more timid students. 

Some of the activities I have found ef- 
fective may give other teachers some ideas. 
A change from regular assignments also 
often serves as a hurdle to overcome dif- 
ficulties some students may be experi- 
encing or to curb acts which may lead to 
disciplinary measures. 


Christmas Decorations 


At least two weeks before vacation, 1 
ask my secretarial students if they would 
like to decorate the room for Christmas. 
This suggestion is usually met with great 
enthusiasm. I am fortunate in hav’ng two 
large g'ass doors with wirdaws an either 
side which open into the hall, ten to twelve 
outside windows, six to eight windows be- 
tween the typing room and bookkeeping 
room, and a large bulletin board. This 
gives plenty of space to decorate, but it 
takes a little organiz'ng to divide the 
duties. The class elects a general chairman 
for the project, then committees are ap- 
po'nte1 for the various parts of the room 
to be decorated. In previous vears, students 
have brought surplus decorations from 
home, so very little has needed to be pur- 
chased. One year, four of the girls brought 
a Nativity scene and placed it in the hall 
just outside the typing-room door. It was 
wired so that a light was in the stable, as 
well as in the star above. About fifteen 
minutes before school in the morning and 
at noon, Christmas carols were played on 
the record player which was concealed be- 
neath the stable. 

These decorations help to encourage the 
Christmas sp‘rit. I have often been sur- 
prised at the effect these decorations have 
ny the students as they come down the 


Greeting Cards 
We often spend a few davs in class mak- 
ing Christmas greeting cards. The students 
are shown samples and given ideas on how 
the typewriter can be used artistically. 
This often stirs up the imagination, and 
students are eager to experiment. This 
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creates, more or less, a competitive proj- 
ect—for each student has a desire to make 
the most attractive greeting. 

The students always enjoy typing to 
music. For a few minutes at the begin- 
ning or close of the period, we swing into 
time to “Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer,” “Frosty, the Snowman,” “It’s Be- 
ginning to Look Like Christmas” or any 
other catchy tune. The students bring their 
own records to be used in class. 


The last day before vacation, we have 
games, and the typewriter is used in all 


of them. I have a list of “pied” words, all- 


pertaining to the Christmas season, which 
the students must unscramble and_ type 
within a 10-minute period. The words are 
shown below, with the answers in paren- 
theses. 


eebmdrce (December ) 
lohyl (holly) 
tlosemeite (mistletoe) 
irsapet (parties) 
nfetiwtfhyt (twenty-fifth) 
margposr (programs) 
teshiscartsmr (Christmas tree ) 
siltne (tinsel) 
lacsedn (candles) 
nicyhem (chimney ) 
edyliute (Yuletide) 
ciantvoa (vacat‘on) 
sinredn (dinners) 
trafuieck (fruitcake) 
koeciso (cookies ) 
mosnawn (snowman) 
uastalsnac (Santa Claus) 
trehsaw (wreaths) 
iedernre (reindeer ) 
lisglehlesb (sleighbells) 
ksgcitnso (stockings) 
tipeasotni (poinsettia) 
tigsf (gifts) 


Then there is a list of familiar phrases 
which the student must supply and type the 
correct word as fast as the phrases are 
given: 


As sharp as a (tack) 

As sly as a (fox) 

As dead as a~ (doornail) 

As white as a__ (sheet) 

As blindasa (bat) 

As deaf as a (post) 

As sweet as (sugar or honey) 
As dry as a (bone) 

As clear as a (bell or crystal) 
As light asa (feather) 

As stiff as a (poker or board) 
As brave as a_ (lion) 

As swift as an. (arrow or deer) 
As neat as a (pin) 

As pretty as a_ (picture) 

As sick as a (dog) 

As black as an (ace of spades) 
As bitter as (gall) 

As fit asa (fiddle) 

As good as (gold) 

As fat asa (pig) 

As proud as a_ (peacock) 

As happy as a_ (lark) 

As quiet as a (mouse) 

As hard as a (rock) 


For another game, the student is asked 
to write “Merry Christmas” at the top 
of his paper. When the signal is given, 
he types in three minutes as many words 
using these letters as he can. Only accu- 
rately written words are counted. 

Another game which challenges the stu- 
dents on accuracy is one we call “Chips.” 
Construction paper is cut into inch squares 
(ch'ps). Each student is given ten chips. 
A list of alphabetic sentences is given to 
the student. In a two- or three-minute 
timed writing of a sentence, the sentences 
are counted and the errors are checked. 
Each error made costs the student one 
chip; for each perfect sentence the student 
gains one chip; to the one who writes the 
most perfect sentences is given five chips. 
At the close of a given time—say fifteen 
or twenty minutes, each student counts his 
chips. The one who is holding the most, 
wins the game. 

I often give little prizes, such as a 
typing eraser, pencil, or a small pad of 
paper, for the games won. There is more 
of a motivation if the student knows he 
is working for something. 

These activities may sound a bit juve- 
nile to many people, but don’t we all feel 
that way at times, especially around 
Christmas ? 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journal are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 
moment in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 4 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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The IBM Electric: Its beauty is just a bonus 


he first thing you notice about the Simplestkeyboard. The many exclu- Educational Aids. [n our desire to 
hew IBM Electric is its good looks. But _ sive features on the IBM Electric can _ further share the responsibility for the 
here’s more. For here is beauty com- _help students raise their standards of _ success of each typing installation, 
bined with precise function, the result performance. For example, a whole _IBM offers lesson plans, movies, bul- 
bf the most thorough approach to new principle, the “Buoyant Key- __letin board materials, and other edu- 
ypewriter development ever devised. board,” enables the student to adjust _ cational aids, and a staff of consultants 
It is one of the most perfectly engi- _ key pressure to his individual “touch,” | and business educators is available to 
eered quality products in the world. _ thereby reducing finger fatigue and _ provide assistance when desired. 
very part is made a little stronger, a —_ helping him develop increased confi- If you would like to know more 
ittle better thanithastobe.Asaresult, | dence and skill. The keyboard itself about this superb typewriter, our 
ou can expect less “down time,” is the essence of simplicity and no _local representative 
eacher’sschedulescan be maintained, = unnecessary gadgets intrude on the _—_ would be pleased to IBM 
nd students need notfeelthedemoral- _student’s finger action, making both _showit to youat your 
zing effect of wasted classroom time. _ teaching and learning easier. — school. ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION ®: 
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SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THIS: 


The 390 is the only electronic 
system today that provides all 
four of the following flexible 
methods of input and output: 


OOO® 
OOO® 
OOO) 
OOOO 


compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 


...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


SSO... 


390... 


sso... 


—leased at $1,850 per month 


an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


an “Electronic Accountant” ... electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


.an “Electronic Mathematician” .. . electronically performs 


all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 

an “Electronic Filing System” .. . electronically classifies 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
paper tape, and punched cards. 


.an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 


of business data and provides complete, timely reports. : 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. . 
~ 


investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio ADDING MACHINES «CASH REGISTERS 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 


“17 PUNCHED 
PAPER TAPE 
eee 3 
3°90... 


PART II OF NO. 1 IS THE INDEX 
VOLUME--NO NEED TO BE REPLA 


EX FOR THE PREVIOUS 
LACED IN THIS VOLUME 


